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MARSHAL BELLE-ISLE’S RETREAT FROM 
PRAGUE. 

[In the last chapter of his “* Etudes Diplomatiques,” 
published in the Revue des Deux Mondes of January | 
15th, the Duc de Broglie reprints a famous couplet 
which Frederick the Great had already quoted in his 
** History.’’] 

“ QUAND Belle-Isle partit 
Une nuit 
De Prague, a petit bruit, 
Il disait 4 la Lune : 
* Lumiére de mes jours, 
Astre de ma fortune, 
Prolongez votre cours !” 


“ Pour un plus grand dessein 
Un matin, 
osué fit soudain 
Retourner en arriére 
L’astre brillant du jour ; 
Il cherchait la Jumiére 
Fouquet la craint toujours.” 





The while Belle-Isle did go, 
One night, 
From Prague forth on tip-toe, 
He said unto the Moon: 
“O Lantern of my days, 
And Star of Fortune’s boon, 
Prolong, prolong your rays!” 


For a finer still design, 
One morn, 

Joshua made sudden sign, 
And ordered right aback 

The brilliant orb of day ; 

The light he sought to stay, 
Poor Fouquet fears, alack ! 

Spectator. 


THE NEW LUCIAN. 

WE reproduced, in our notice of Mr, Traill’s 
book, “The New Lucian,” the remarkable 
dedication prefixed to his volume, as one of 
the most interesting passages which it con- 
tained. It runs (for it will well bear repeti- 
tion) :— 

“To E. T.:— 

“Live joyfully with the wife whom thou 
lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity, 
which He hath given thee under the sun all 
the days of thy vanity: for that is thy portion 


in this life, and in thy labor which thou takest | 


under the sun. Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave, whither thou goest. — Eccl. ix. 
9, 10. 
“ What matter though such things have never 
been, 

Nor shall be? the Ecclesiast hath said, 

Though but in mockery the Samosatene 
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What matter though nor knowledge nor de- 

vice, 
~_ nor wisdom in the grave there 

e?— 

Does not the Preacher bid us once and twice 

Live out in joy love’s life of vanity ? 

So live we, then! nor heed what whisper tells 

That closest union heaviest reckoning pays 

In shock of loss and anguish of farewells 

At that eternal parting of the ways.” 


Mr. Edwin Arnold has since sent us the fol- 
lowing poetic rejoinder :— 


[To H. D. TRAILL, on the Dedication of “ The 
New Lucian.”] 
“ At that eternal parting of the ways,” 
Thou say’st, good Friend! looking to see it 
come 
When hands which cling, unclasp ; arms dis- 
embrace ; 
And lips, that murmured love to lips, are 
dumb. 
Aye! it will come—the bitter hour !—but 
bringing : 
A better love beyond, more subtle-sweet ; 
A higher road to tread; with happier singing, 
And no cross-ways to part familiar feet! 
Smil’st thou, my later Lucian ! knowing so well 
Hope’s under-ache, Faith’s fallacies all 
sped? 
Yet THAT which gave thee thy fair gift, to tell 
How in Elysium chat th’ unsilenced Dead, 
Shall some day whisper: “ Lo! the Life Im- 


mortal ! 
Enter! For thee stands wide the golden por- 
tal!” 
Spectator. EDWIN ARNOLD, 


OLD-YEAR LEAVES. 


THE leaves which in the autumn of the years 
Fall auburn-tinted from their parent trees, 
Swept trom dismembered boughs by ruth- 

less breeze, 

Through winter’s weary reign of wants and 


fears 
Will lie in drifts: and when the snowdrop 
cheers — 
Frail firstling of the flowers —they still are 
there ; 


There still, although the balmy southern air 
And budding boughs proclaim that Spring 
appears. 


So lost hopes severed by the stress of life 
Unburied lie before our wistful eyes, 
Though none but we regard their fell de- 


cay ; 
And ever amid the stir of worldly strife, 
Fresh aims and fuller purposes arise 
Between the faded hopes of yesterday. 
ELLioT STock, 





Imagined his confabulating dead? 
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From The National Review. 
THE ARISTOCRACY OF LETTERS. 


Who first employed the phrase, “ the 
republic of letters,” I do not know ; but 
many generations have recognized its apt- 
ness, and its origin, can, I think, be 
clearly accounted for. In the days when 
sceptres, swords, and crosiers were not 
merely the symbols but the actual weap- 
ons of command, those who handled but 
the pen were deemed insignificant. They 
were “little men,” but theirs was not yet 
a “mighty instrument.” Ever and anon 
an Alexander might sleep with Homer 
under his pillow, or an Alfred win the 
contested volume after his mother had 
decided that “the book shall belong to 
him that can read it.” But, as a rule, 
kings were content to ratify a treaty with 
an illiterate scratch, and rulers of the 
world proclaimed their act and deed with 
the butt-end of a sword-hilt. For the 
drawing up of State documents they 
employed learned clerks just as they em- 
ployed scullions or buffoons. The battle- 
axe alone was noble; parchment was 
somewhat base. 

Withal, the disdained weapon slowly 
made its way and gradually asserted its 
power even in this knightly society. Deep 
down in the heart of all men lurks a dim 
consciousness of what is really noble, 
really praiseworthy, really deserving of 
honor; and_it was not found possible to 
prevent princes and potentates from occa- 
sionally betraying for letters a warmer 
respect than they had been educated to 
exhibit. Women too, those inconsequent 
rebels against the conventions they help 
so largely to establish, queens, princesses, 
the fair ladies of tilt and tourney, were 
not always able to repress the secret ad- 
miration they entertained for glowing 
couplets, to restrain the sympathy they 
felt for the amorous music of the trouba- 
dour, or to resist the strains of the jon- 
gleur who mocked and wept by turns. 
Men, moreover, masculine men, men who 
could not sign their name, ever and anon 
inadvertently allowed that persons who 
wielded the pen might be deserving of 
veneration, provided they were dead, or 
at least, had been dead long enough; 
while taking care not to be so injudiciously 








consistent as to spare living writers any 
of their affected superiority. Occasion- 
ally a king, sometimes a queen, conde- 
scended to write; and the innovation had 
to be tolerated out of regard for the au- 
gust rank of the revolutionist. 

Thus the minds of men got somewhat 
confused as to what really were the value 
and dignity of authorship, and even writ- 
ers themselves began to suspect that they 
were not such contemptible fellows after 
all. It was plain they had something in 
common with the rulers of the earth. 
What was it? And how was this touch 
of kinship to be expressed ? 

The man who invented the phrase, “ the 
republic of letters,” answered the question, 
and solved the difficulty. Henceforward 
it was not only felt, but recognized, that 
whatever grades of political rank the State 
might assign to men, literature made them 


‘equal in her realm, provided they were 


worthy of being her subjects. It was a 
protest on the part of natural dignity 
against distinctions that were felt to be 
wholly or in part artificial, an attempt to 
redress the arbitrariness of custom by the 
niceties of language. Kings there were, 
and nobles, and the earth and the fulness 
thereof ostensibly belonged to monarchs 
and oligarchs; but there was a republic 
as well, the republic of letters, which, 
without degrading the proud, exalted the 
lowly, and admitted kings, nobles, and 
simple folk alike to its citizenship. 

The aspect of the world has greatly 
changed since a just instinct prompted 
some ready wit to gain acceptance for the 
phrase the republic of letters. Happily, 
monarchy still survives in this country; 
but if we look either at its origina! mean- 
ing or at its history, we shall be forced to 
confess that it is, in practice, little more 
than the convenient symbol of a wise and 
cautious people. Political oligarchy, not- 
withstanding the grievance under which 
certain persons appear to suffer by reason 
of the continued existence of elder sons, 
of the House of Lords, and of a prefer- 
ence for having money in land rather than 
in the funds, is defunct. Titles and 
wealth, it is true, still exercise influence; 
but it is probable that the antipathy they 
excite in some breasts operates as much 
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to their detriment as the regard they 
arouse in others operates to their advan- 
tage. If we are to distinguish fact from 
form, we are forced to acknowledge that 
the throne, that territorial nobility, that 
newly acquired wealth, one and all, can 
make their power felt only by trying to 
understand and endeavoring to harmonize 
the wishes of the many. In a word, 
whether men like it or not, democracy, or 
the power of the people, is the ruling 
power in our society. Tempered it is, 
and let us hope it will long be tempered, 
by other powers and other influences; 
just asin the best days of monarchy or 
oligarchy other powers and other influ- 
ences mitigated their supremacy. 

It would be strange if,in a world that 
has thus shifted its centre of gravity in so 
remarkabie a manner, the position of lit- 
erature had remained stable. In propor- 
tion as kings, statesmen, and nobles have 
felt a diminished authority, the persons 
who once were tolerated because they 
could write, and in writing prove them- 
selves useful or amusing, have acquired 
an ever-increasing importance. We still 
talk of the.sceptre, but it is kept well out 
of sight; and the sword has become the 
menial of the pen. Wars are decided 
upon by men who never fired a shot nor 
handled a sabre, but who are expert in 
argument and cunning of literary fence. 
When they have convinced the nation 
that armed invasion’ or armed defence is 
imperative, the soldier is commissioned 
to carry out their decision. So consider- 
able and so widely recognized is their 
power, that ambitious soldiers are visibly 
anxious to propitiate their favor; a cir- 
cumstance against which old-fashioned 
warriors who do not understand their age 
are sometimes heard to inveigh with inar- 
ticulate ardor. Statesmen, and politicians 
hoping one day to be called statesmen, 
exhibit a kindred anxiety to secure the 
alliance of this potent weapon, this ubiq- 
uitous power. Even the spoken word is 
beginning to feel that, save when it pro- 
ceeds from some established oracle, and 
is therefore printed and disseminated as 
though it were written, it cannot cope with 
the written word. Parliament acknowl- 
edges in the press an influence more 





subtle, more persistent, and more domi- 
nant than its own. The highest person- 
ages show themselves sensitive, hyper- 
sensitive indeed, to criticism that is 
written; and so surely as democracy, or 
the power of the many, is the dispensa- 
tion under which we live, and which will 
endure long after this generation has 
passed away, so sure is it that the pen is 
its chosen instrument, and the written 
word the passport to its favor. 

The power of the pen once recognized, 
it follows that grave duties devolve upon 
those that wield it. There should be no 
power without commensurate responsibil- 
ity, and the sole responsibility of writers 
in these days is to their own conscience, 
Happily, we have no /udex Expurgato- 
rius; legal censorship is obsolete; and 
there is hardly anything a man can write 
for which readers will not be found, and 
scarcely any style in which he can express 
himself for which admirers will not be 
forthcoming. Standard of thought or 
expression there is none. Every one 
may write what he pleases, and how he 
pleases; and some ungrammatical scrib- 
bler, some venal gossip, or some barba- 
rous attitudinizer, may in general estima- 
tion be regarded as equally a man-of-letters 
with the finished scholar, the disinterested 
thinker, or the simple and dignified poet. 
Literature, as commonly understood in 
these days, is composed of as many and 
as heterogeneous elements as were min- 
gled in the magical broth of the witches in 
* Macbeth.” 

Such being the case, I think the time 
has come to recognize the fact that the 
republic of letters is an obsolete and 
misleading phrase; a phrase that no 
longer protects the deserving, though it 
gives credentials to the worthless; a 
phrase that is but a survival from days 
that were different from ours; a phrase, 
in fine, that lingers on men’s lips after 
the circumstances that called it into ex- 
istence and which it accurately repre- 
sented have passed away. What we want 
now is not a republic, but an aristocracy 
of letters. 

I fear this assertion will, at first, arouse 
the antagonism, not to say the antipathy, 
of the very persons whom I most want to 
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convince; of my own kith and kin, if I 
may Say so, viz. men-of-letters themselves. 
If they will be patient with me, and read 
on, perhaps I may convert them before I 
have done. 

What is aristocracy? A thing can be 
defined only by its qualities; and if one 
were asked to name the one word that 
would most comprehensively define aris- 
tocracy, one would name the Latin word 
virtus, which is rendered into English 
by valor and virtue indifferently, but 
which signifies both of these and some- 
thing more, and the true English equiva- 
lent for which I take to be honor or self- 
respect. 

It follows, therefore, that in proposing 
to supersede a republic or rather rabble 
of letters —in which rabble are to be 
found not a few lords and ladies, and even 
some princes —by an aristocracy of let- 
ters, one is merely proposing that there 
should be an open and perfectly accessible 
upper house of literature, to which any 
writer will belong whose watchword is 
honor, and who uses his pen with unwa- 
vering respect both for it and himself. I 
think the suggestion thus set forth will 
not seem either reactionary or repugnant 
to those writers, to those of my own kith 
and kin, whose ear I want to gain. 

Yet the proposal is not a mere abstract 
one to which a vague assent alone need 
be given. Once accepted, an aristocracy 
of letters entails many consequences. Let 
us see what they are. 

Honor is a very exacting watchword, 
and if a man means to maintain his self- 
respect there are many things from which 
he will have to abstain. No man can be 
said to be governed by honor who is not 
courageous, independent, and disinterest- 
ed. No man can properly be said to have 
self-respect who is a flatterer or a para- 
site. An aristocrat is loyal to his con- 
victions, steadfast to his friends, fearless 
but fair to his enemies, magnanimous un- 
der all circumstances and all provocation. 
To complete his qualities, we must add 
good breeding or courtesy. He is chival- 
rous even when he is forced to strike. 
He is the soul of intrepidity, and he has 
perfection of manner, or so much of it as 
is permitted to human infirmity. He sits 





in vigilant judgment upon himself, and is 
perpetually seeing to his armor, repairing 
its chinks, and keeping it from corroding 
rust. 

I have said that the dispensation under 
which we live and are likely to live for any 
period of which we need take account, is 
the dispensation of democracy, or the 
power of the many. The word is used 
by many persons invidiously, by some 
indeed angrily; so that it may, perhaps, 
be necessary to say that, for me at least, 
democracy is merely a fact like another, 
neither to be loved nor hated, but acknowl- 
edged and reasonably dealt with. The 
person who, admiring aristocracy, can see 
between it and democracy nothing but in- 
herent antagonism and a duel tothe death, 
may possibly be right, though I do not 
think he is. But, unquestionably, he will 
be of no use in these days, and will write 
in vain, save for his own amusement and 
the delectation of those despondent and 
exclusive persons who think with him. 

The many, therefore, are in these days 
sovereign, or as near at any rate to being 
so as is possible in what is still happily 
a limited monarchy. But the many are 
sufficiently powerful, sit upon a sufficiently 
lofty throne, wield a sufficiently command- 
ing sceptre, wear a sufficiently sharp 
sword, and dispense sufficiently valuable 
favors, to make it worth the while of those 
who are disposed to be courtiers, to flatter, 
humor, and propitiate the newly reigning 
king. Now, no writer who is to belong 
to the aristocracy of letters, no writer who 
honors himself and respects his pen, can 
do any of these things. The days have 
been when men who wrote adulated mon- 
archs, complimented princes, and penned 
dedications and epistles of a respectful 
character to powerful personages whom 
they did not respect. No one who hopes 
that he may possibly be a humble member 
of the aristocracy of letters can read 
these effusions without a retrospective 
tingleofshame. But because these faults 
were committed in a republic of letters, 
shall they under an aristocracy of letters 
be renewed? I fear there will be found 
writers only too eager to win the smile, to 
catch the nod, and to carry off the pen- 
sions bestowed by the new potentate; 
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writers whose chief aim and whose imme- 
diate instinct it is to please the many at 
all cost, and to stand well during their 
little span of life with the consecrated 
people; writers, ina word, who are such 
innate courtiers that they cannot fail to 
be popular. But it is not the business of 
an aristocrat to be popular. Itis not the 
business of a writer whose watchward is 
honor, and whose highest sanction is 
self-respect, to seek for smiles, or nods, or 
pensions in any quarter. Aman, whether 
he flatters one or flatters many, is a flat- 
terer all the same. He is not courageous, 
independent, and disinterested. There 
is no place for him in the aristocracy of 
letters. 

It is just possible some persons may 
think I am writing politics, and writing 
them in the spirit of a politician. I did 
not intend todo so. What have politics 
got to do with the aristocracy of letters? 
Nothing whatsoever. A man may be a 
literary aristocrat, no matter what his po- 
litical opinions may be. Whether he be 
worthy of a place in the aristocracy of 
letters depends entirely upon the manner 
in which he propounds, and the spirit in 
which he urges, his opinions. There are 
men who think a genuine monarchy, or 
the government of one, is upon the whole 
the wisest arrangement for mankind. 
There are those who hold that an oli- 
garchy, or government by a select few, 
is the safest dispensation. Finally, there 
are writers who have convinced them- 
selves that a pure democracy, or govern- 
ment of the many, is neither a misfortune 
noradanger. No onecan be fairly called 
a courtier for advocating what he thinks 
wise and good; though, as a matter of 
course, his sincerity requires to be very 
plainly established, if his political advo- 
cacy and his personal advantage happen 
to travel together. A writer who sighs 
for the return of autocracy, or even one 
who would fain prolong the rule of a 
waning oligarchy, unless indeed he him- 
self happen to belong to it, must surely, 
in these days, be regarded at least as 
disinterested. The only sovereign now 
worth propitiating is the crowd. But it 
does not tollow that a writer who pro- 
fesses faith in the sagacity and equity of 
the crowd is a venal parasite. If he be 
wise, however, he will search his own 
heart somewhat closely to discover wheth- 
er his inclinations are in any degree in- 
spired by his advantage. 

Therefore it will be understood, I think, 
that I am not writing politics or in the 
temper of a politician. My subject is the 





aristocracy of letters, or how men of let- 
ters ought to write, and how men of letters 
ought to comport themselves as men of 
letters; and | shall endeavor to confine 
myself to that theme. 

A democracy, like a monarchy, and 
again like an oligarchy, is interested in 
many things besides politics, and cares 
for many things besides what are called 
opinions. Like the dynasties that have 
preceded it, our present dynasty, the peo- 
ple, likes to be entertained, diverted, and, 
let us add, instructed. It has abundant 
curiosity, and a lively concern in the 
things that concern it. It is from this 
quality, which we perceive is no new qual- 
ity, but one it shares with monarchs, 
doges, and Councils of Ten, that springs 
the special danger for men who write. 
They can entertain, they can divert, they 
can instruct it. In what manner shall 
they dothis? In the manner it desires, 
or in the manner that is desirable? Shall 
they divert it like sages, or like buffoons ? 
Shall they play the part of advisers, or of 
panders? Shall they humor its lower and 
worst tastes, or shall they endeavor to 
lead it to the apprehension and love of 
higher ideals? Shall they be courageous, 
independent, and disinterested in their 
manner of addressing it; or shall they 
strive to gain its ear by adopting the style 
of address that is best calculated at once 
to secure its attention and to tickle its 
fancy? Shall they, or shall they not, ap- 
proach it as men who belong to the aris- 
tocracy of letters? 

I gather from history, and likewise from 
what I have been told by persons who 
are occasionally brought into contact with 
the occupants of thrones, that kings, as a 
rule, like to be addressed with a certain 
deferential stateliness. I infer, from the 
fulsome dedications which I regret to 
remember men of letters in past times 
used to prefix to their works, that the 
individual members of an oligarchy also 
prefer to be approached with ceremonial 
adulation. A democracy, on the contrary, 
has a distinct preference for being ad- 
dressed with familiarity. That is the 
shortest road to its heart as well as to its 
head. I suppose it is flattered by being 
treated as an equal by persons who, in 
certain respects, may be supposed to be 
superior to it. It fancies, moreover, that 
it apprehends what is being said to it 
more promptly and more fully when the 
diction, the grammar, and the graces of 
style employed are its own. 

I am one of those who think that though 
English poetry owes nothing, English 
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prose does owe something, to the demo- 
cratic influences of the age in which we 
live. Strange as it may seem, it is un- 
questionably the fact that English poets 
were absolute and consummate masters 
of style, both the simple, the pointed, 
and the ornate, while English prose-writ- 
ers were still stammering and stuttering, 
and blending sentences of perfect but 
apparently fortuitous nobility with phrases 
of astonishing clumsiness and inexpert 
periods worthy only of beginners. Mil- 
ton, who could write, with equal success, 
“L’ Allegro,” “Comus,” and “ Paradise 
Lost,” piled page upon page of prose 
whose infelicitous construction is not 
redeemed by periodical passages of sono- 
rous lucidity. In the century that suc- 
ceeded, prose-writers got more dexterous 
in the chemistry of words; and if poetry 
for a time thereby suffered hurt, prose at 
least was clarified. Unfortunately, as 
soon as writers had acquired this skill, 
and the exercise of it grew common, they 
set to work to misuse it. Their perfect 
craft degenerated into artifice; and even 
in reading the pages of so consummate a 
master of style as Gibbon, applied to a 
theme where continued stateliness is least 
intolerable, one longs sometimes for a 
homely touch, for a phrase smacking of 
the hearth, and for a sentence the cadence 
of whose close cannot be surmised before 
it is reached. 

To that defect in English prose the 
democracy of the present century brought 
some remedy. It purged prose literature 
of much of its affectation, discredited 
grandiose circumlocutions at the same 
time that it suppressed powder, ruffles, 
and knee-breeches, and enabled writers 
to be more direct and simple, in other 
words, more manly. Heretofore language 
had been to some extent the slave of cer- 
tain conventions. By emancipating lan- 
guage this democratic or more familiar 
spirit made it a more free, more flexible, 
more intelligent, and therefore a more 
useful servant of thought. Between 
thought and language a more just relation 
was established, a relation corresponding 
to a freeman receiving a freeman’s willing 
and responsible service. 

I think it may be said that there is such 
a thing as a perfectly good style, though 
it might be difficult to name many writers, 
or indeed any writer, who uniformly main- 
tains it. Occasionally he will sin in 
respect of form, err in accuracy of expres- 
sion, or offend in exuberance of color. 
But is not that a perfect style in which 
expression corresponds exactly with the 





thought and feeling that dictated it? All 
obscurity of expression, says John Stuart 
Mill, is caused by obscurity of thought, 
and in the same way all infelicities of ex- 
pression arise either from infelicities of 
thought or from a want of complete corre- 
spondence between the message sent and 
its delivery. Fog has got into the tele- 
phone, so to speak, or cross messages are 
printed together. As a rule, however, it 
is the sender of the message who is at 
fault. I do not know why clear thought 
is musical, but I know it is so, and the 
highest form of thought the most musical 
of all. Yet I think I do know. Clear 
thought is orderly, and all order is musi- 
cal, because necessarily it is metrical. 
Hence all good prose has a certain rhythm 
of its own, not from artifice, but by neces- 
sity; and poetry, the clearest form of all, 
transmitted through the most accurately 
corresponding medium of expression, 


Makes its own music as it rolls along. 


Correspondence between thought and 
expression, therefore, being indispensable 
to a good style, it follows that the demo- 
cratic or familiar spirit in purging English 
prose of pompousness and affectation 
conferred upon it no mean benefit. But, 
save in the hands of writers of innate tact 
and grace, there is always a grave danger 
of familiarity in style becoming too famil- 
iar. ‘Be thou familiar, but by no means 
vulgar;” and a familiar or democratic 
style, like familiar or democratic manners, 
has a tendency to degenerate into vulgar- 
ity. Now it is against excessive famil- 
iarity or vulgarity of style that an aris- 
tocracy of letters has to protest. If we 
allow for the conditions under which it is 
produced, the comparative correctness 
and dignity of style exhibited in English 
journalism, and what is called current 
literature, wil! strike us as remarkable. 
But the conditions do not admit of more 
than comparative excellence; and when 
we turn from these literally ephemeral 
productions to contemporaneous prose- 
writings of more pretension, we can hardly 
fail to be struck by their inferiority. How 
many prose-writers are there in England, 
whose works are well known and popular, 
and whose prose style would satisfy a duly 
fastidious critic? 1 confess — and 
should not presume to say so if I did not 
think I am but one of many who experi- 
ence a similar difficulty —I tind most En- 
glish books of to-day hard to read by 
reason of their style. They offend by the 
familiarity either of carelessness or of 
excessive coloring. They have either no 
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manner, or too: much manner. They are 
either awkward or jaunty. They lack 
measure, reserve, composure; in a word, 
they are deficient in self-restraint and 
self-respect. If they are letters, they do 
not belong to the aristocracy of letters. 
When Napoleon took Talleyrand by the 
ear in the presence of his entire court, 
the minister not unnaturally remarked, 
“What a pity so great a man should be 
so ill-bred!” It is acommon thing now- 
adays for writers who have not even the 
excuse of greatness, to “take the public 
by the ear;” and the public, unfortu- 
nately, is not so fastidious as the Bishop 
of Autun. When one writer presents 
himself to it with a free-and-easy air, and, 
so to speak, in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, or when another writer bursts 
upon it in spangles and gorgeous vesture, 
unhappily it does not tell the former to go 
home and dress himself, nor convey to 
the latter that he is uncommonly like a 
harlequin. The vulgar like vulgarity, 
and, above all things, they love bright 
colors. Not a few writers in our time 
have passed for men of letters by dint of 
being ungrammatical; and a still greater 
number have achieved reputation by the 
prodigal employment of adjectives and 
expletives that dazzle but scarcely illu- 
mine. 

Against this pernicious habit of address- 
ing the sovereign people with a familiarity 
of style now mean and slovenly, now mag- 
n‘loquent and targid, an aristocracy of 
letters necessarily protests. A true aris- 
tocrat respects himself too much not to 
treat others with respect. For his fine 
reserve, for his manly elevation of style, a 
price will doubtless have to be paid, in 
the form of deferred popularity. But if 
that causes him either to relax the disci- 
pline, or to heighten the color, of his 
style, he is not worthy to belong, he does 
not belong, to the aristocracy of let- 
ters. 

1 could not grant that an aristocracy of 
letters is in these days a thing not worth 
thinking about, even were it the case that 
an aristocracy of letters has to concern 
itself only with style. But that is not so. 
Aristocracy has to concern itself with con- 
duct; and though, for a man of letters, 
Style is a part of conduct, it is only a part. 
A writer may have a faultless style, just, 
musical, and devoid of exaggeration, and 


yet offend against the aristocracy of let-| 
I do not profess | in the State that the title or the pension 
possible | will be offered him; and it requires but 
But there are two questions I | little intimacy with the working of our in- 
| Stitutions to be aware that the offer will 


ters in other respects. 
to exhaust the catalogue of 
offences. 
should like to propound, with the view of 





finding an answer to each of them. They 
are these: — 

Ist. What should be the relation of 

men of letters to the State? 

2nd. What should be the conception of 

their claims upon society ? 

Some persons are of opinion that men 
of letters should receive recognition from 
the State, in the shape of titular honors 
and pensions. I venture to express the 
opinion that they should receive neither. 
Some persons think men of letters have a 
special claim upon the sympathy and 
compassion of the community. I con- 
fess I think they have no such claim. 

It is not in consequence of anything 
which has recently occurred that I ex- 
press this opinion. If I have not done so 
before, it is only because I did not fall in 
with an opportunity of doing so. A man 
of letters, it seems to me, in so far as he 
is a man of letters, and not a soldier, a 
statesman, or a diplomatist — for he may 
be any of these, over and above being a 
man of letters —should not look to the 
State for reward or recognition, and 
should indeed look for reward or recog- 
nition only to his own intellectual con- 
science, the approving judgment of the 
judicious, and the hope of receiving the 
kindly gratitude of posterity. A states- 
man serves the State; so does a soldier; 
so does a diplomatist. It is just, there- 
fore, that they should be rewarded; by 
titles if deemed proper, by pensions if 
deemed necessary. Asarule it isa par- 
ticular party in the State, in such a land 
as ours, that rewards these public ser- 
vants, and it is not easy to disentangle 
services to the State from services toa 
party. Nowa man of letters, in his char- 
acter of a man of letters, can serve no 
party. The greater he is as a man of 
letters, the more cosmopolitan he is; and 
he cannot cleave the world, or that por- 
tion of it which constitutes his own coun- 
try, in twain, and say, “ This half I love, 
that half I loathe.” Yet, unless he be an 
absolute recluse, or one of those esthetic 
exquisites who regard the affairs of man- 
kind as too coarse to be touched by their 
dainty fingers, in a word if he be a man at 
all, he can scarcely avoid betraying the 
political leanings of his mind, and the 
more manly he is the more plainly and 
openly will he betray them. If he is to 
receive a title or a pension from the State, 
it must therefore be by one or other party 
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proceed from that particular party with 
whose opinions he is in general sympathy. 
Thus a party taint accompanies the gift; 
and thus an individual who, as a man of 
letters, certainly should not give up to a 
party what was meant for mankiid, be- 
comes associated in the public mind, more 
or less, with sectarian conflicts. I think 
a man who wishes to belong to the aris- 
tocracy of letters should take care not to 
be caught in that trap. To offer Mr. 
Disraeli a peerage for having served the 
State with devotion and distinction, was 
natural and proper. To have offered him 
a peerage for having written “ Coningsby ” 
and “ Sybil”? would have been most inap- 
propriate. It may be added that the 
offer would never have been made; since, 
though a party politician, he showed in 
those two works that, as a man of letters, 
he was outside and beyond all party poli- 
tics. 

This reasoning, I think, applies to men 
of letters of all ranks and conditions. 
But if the man of letters be of the highest 
rank, if he be, let us say, a poet of dis- 
tinction, then there are additional reasons 
why titles and pensions from the State 
are unbecoming. Obviously, it is not 
until a poet has become popular and noto- 
rious that anything of the kind is likely to 
be offered him. It might have been of- 
fered to Dryden and Pope. It would not 
have been offered to Milton or to Words- 
worth. But Dryden and Pope had already 
received their reward in the shape of uni- 
versal recognition. Each was hailed by 
the entire nation as a poet; the highest 
title, I should have thought, to which a 
man can possibly aspire. Therefore the 
only circumstances under which there is 
any chance of a title being offered to men 
of letters of the highest distinction are 
precisely the circumstances that render 
the offer superfluous. I happened the 
other day to hear a dialogue concerning a 
recent addition to the peerage. “If,” said 
one speaker, “he was to be made a peer 
at all, he ought to have been offered the 
highest grade in the peerage; he should 
have been madeaduke.” “I donot agree 
with you at all,” said the other. “I think 
it would have been quite enough to make 
him a baronet.” It would be difficult to 
conceive a more conclusive reductio ad 
absurdum of the proposition that peerages 
were meant for poets; and I confess I 
think an eminent and widely recognized 
poet, when offered a peerage, might with- 
out any arrogance reply, “I thank you, 
but I have a title already; and if 1 am at 
all what my countrymen are good enough 





to say I am, I fear your coronet would not 
go over my laurels.” 

Against pensions from the State, many 
of the foregoing observations equally 
apply; and there are others yet more 
forcible, it seems to me, in reserve. In 
the days of the republic of letters, when 
the patrons of literature were princes and 
individual magnates of various degree, 
and our rulers were not yet the sovereign 
public, writers accepted, and even solic- 
ited, pensions ‘without hesitation or shame. 
I am sorry for it, though, in those days, 
writers had at least the excuse that they 
could not otherwise have subsisted by 
their pen. Itis a pity they did not sub- 
sist by something else, as, indeed, the 
best of them did; Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Milton, by honorable office drudgery, and 
Shakespeare by keeping a theatre and 
looking closely after his money affairs. 
All four, in so far as they did this, were 
members of the aristocracy of letters. 
Ten pounds for “ Paradise Lost,” and 
many hundred pounds for pamphlets 
whose names, and for State papers whose 
titles, one does not, recall. I, for one, 
have no objection to that. A thing is 
worth what it will fetch; and “ Paradise 
Lost” was worth ten pounds and immor- 
tality. The’ pamphlets, and State papers, 
and leading articles, were worth hundreds 
of pounds, and oblivion. 

Upon this subject I feel somewhat 
strongly, and, therefore, I crave permis- 
sion to speak somewhat plainly. It is 
said that in these days of free trade and 
an open market in literature, the best 
work is likely to be worst paid for. Have 
I not grantedit? Nay, have I not insisted 
upon it? Have I not said that the new 
king, the many, prefer familiarity, prefer 
jauntiness in literature, have rather a dis- 
taste for a reserved and dignified style, 
and will pardon anything to the writers 
who provide for them a new sensation. 
Have I not also said that a member of the 
aristocracy of letters cannot go out of his 
way to do this, and will provide for this 
democratic age, not necessarily what it 
desires, but what is desirable? I will 
even go so far as to affirm that, a few 
exceptions apart, literature is paid for 
in precisely the reverse ratio of its excel- 
lence. 

But what then? Because, as a rule, 
literary work of first-rate excellence is ill- 
paid for, or not paid for at all, shall the 
first-rate literary workman accept compen- 
sation from the State, in other words, 
from the general body of taxpayers, who 
have already shown that they do not want 
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his first-rate work ; while it is open to him 
to compensate himself by doing some 
work or other which a sufficient number 
of the community do want, and will there- 
fore pay for? There is a living poet of 
great charm and some popularity, but of 
whom, I dare say, it might be just to ob- 
serve, as far as the money value of his 
poetry is concerned, /audatur et alzet. 
Accordingly he has the good sense and 
the manliness to sell wall-papers. He has 
thus the double satisfaction of writing 
poetry with absolute indifference to what 
it will bring him, and of owing no man 
anything. 

Nor let it be supposed that there is any 
difficulty in combining the unremunerative 
pursuit of the highest walks of literature 
with acertain amount of income-producing 
task-work. The qualities that are re- 
quired for doing this are only strength of 
character and detachment of mind. In 
these days, more especially, the combina- 
tion is possible and easy. To stick to 
our instance, a man who can write good 
poetry can assuredly write good prose; 
and a man who can write good prose must 
be either very indolent or very luxurious 
if he cannot subsist by hispen. His very 
reputation as a poet and esteemed man 
of letters recommends him to the public 
as a prose-writer; and the quarterly re- 
views, the monthly magazines, the weekly 
papers, and the daily press, offer him 
abundant choice of a market from which 
to draw subsistence, and thus secure to 
himself independence. 

In reading, the other day, Lord Lyt- 
ton’s life of his father, I made note of the 
following passage : — 

He was now to write, not for fame nor for 
pleasure, but for bread ; and, in the acceptance 
of this obligation, all his mental gifts and all 
his force of character were subjected to the 
severest regimen by his practicai judgment. 
He resolutely resisted the allurements of those 
departments of literature which most attracted 
him. In its lowest and obscurest regions he 
toiled unremittingly. The single object for 
which he wrote now was to pay his way 
through the world from year’s end to year’s 
end, owing no man anything. What unknown, 
unrecorded drudgery to compass this one poor 
desperateend! .. . Multitudes of little stories, 
notices of trashy books, political articles, im- 
aginary letters and dialogues, hasty sketches 
of men and manners, the whole of these mostly 
anonymous, were all poured forth unceasingly 
into the innumerable rivulets with which a 
periodical press is forever feeding the waters 
of oblivion. 


Yet while consenting to this noble 
drudgery, Bulwer was finishing “ Pel- 


ham,” perfecting “Paul Clifford,” and 
liberating himself from it altogether, in 
order shortly to devote himself to “the 
departments of literature that most at- 
tracted him.” He might have obtained 
his freedom more quickly, had he con- 
sented to accept money help from his 
mother. Yet this he refused, because it 
was offered to him in a form that seemed 
to him to trespass upon his dignity. This 
is, indeed, to be a member of the aristoc- 
racy of letters. This is to be an aristo- 
crat, as I am sure Bulwer-Lytton and his 
biographer would both allow, in a sense 
less disputable than could be predicted of 
any mere descendant of all the Bulwers 
and all the Lyttons. 

I am aware there are persons — the 
epicene exquisites already alluded to— 
who consider poetry, and what they call 
art, as a sort of vestal virgin, too sacred 
and delicate to be brought into contact, 
however remote, with masculine exertion. 
A passing word of disdain is enough for 
such persons. But there prevails even 
among people of sense a vague sort of 
notion that poets are sensitive plants, 
whose souls close in upon themselves 
when touched by the coarse hand of the 
outer world. It may be so with, here and 
there, a melancholy specimen of poets and 
men of genius of secondary and tertiary 
rank. But never since the world began 
has there been a first-rate poet or a first- 
rate man of genius so weakly constituted. 
The highest peaks of greatness are not 
to be scaled save by the strong; and 
though poetic and artistic genius is neces- 
sarily sensitive, its sensitiveness is, in the 
highest manifestations, duly compounded 
with strength, strength of intellect, 
strength of character, strength of will. 
The most airy and delicate superstruc- 
tures of genius rest upon adamant; and 
below the sensitive heart of a Dante, a 
Shakespeare, a Milton, or a Goethe, lay a 
hardiness of fibre not to be outdone nor 
out-endured by the nether millstone. 

Equally specious, equally superficial, 
and equally false is the idea that the do- 
ing of a certain amount of task-work for 
the sake of independence and self-respect, 
incapacitates the doer of it for more dainty 
work, The author of * Hamlet” and “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” did a con- 
siderable amount of task-work, and occa- 
sionally put some of it side by side with 
work of a very different kind; the differ- 
ence between the two being discernible 
enough. But he did not blunt his imagi- 
nation, his fancy, or his flexibility of ex- 
pression, by his drudgery for the stage. 
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What an amount of literary task-work 
Milton accomplished both before, whilst, 
and after writing “ Paradise Lost”! Yet 
it did not cause him to depict Satan like, 
shall we say, a Philistine. 

Away, then, with this sickly nonsense, 
conceived in the unaired chambers of in- 
valid brains, which would represent men 
of letters of the very highest force and the 
most sensitive organization as incapable 
of looking after their own affairs, living 
with their wives, paying their debts, and 
acting in every particular save one, viz. 
the writing of their works, like ordinary 
citizens. Long hair, slovenly attire, Bo- 
hemian habits, unliquidated bills, and pe- 
titions for State assistance — these, I am 
aware, have sometimes been accompani- 
ments of genius; but they are not the 
marks of genius, and have never disfig- 
ured the men in whom posterity has rec- 
ognized the highest embodiment of gen- 
ius. * 

I am dealing with a principle, not with 
specific instances. The severity of rules 
has sometimes to be mitigated by the in- 
dulgence of exceptions. Among the 
agricultural classes, a repugnance to fall 
back upon “the house” exists in the 
members of the prouder and more self- 
respecting laboring families. Yet it will 
sometimes happen that even they are 
obliged to have recourse to relief, through 
what is called the visitation of heaven; 
prolonged sickness, sudden accident, or 
unforeseen misfortune. In the same way, 
men of letters may be overtaken in the 
race, or almost before they have begun 
the race, by mishap beyond their control. 
All I am saying is that while a man of 
letters has reasonable health and strength, 
he ought, if he would belong to the aris- 
tocracy of letters, to support himself by 
that form of literature that will support 
him, and look forward providently to the 
time when perhaps he will be able to work 
no more. Articles in quarterly reviews, 
in monthly magazines, or in the weekly or 
daily press, are not a high form of litera- 
ture; but they may be honest work, and, 
ephemeral though they be, will provide 
for those who perform it leisure to do 
other work that may, perhaps, live for- 
ever. 

It must have been by reason of the 


* If any one asks for an illustration of this almost 
univerally neglected truth, he will find as striking a one 
as could be wished for by comparing the feeble char- 
acter, dissolute conduct, and ignominious fate, of 
second-rate poets like Green, Peele, Nash, and Lodge, 
with the self-respect, steadfastness, and practical suc- 
cess, of their great contemporary and colleague, Shake- 
speare. 





radically false conceptions that have been 
formed, and still in many minds prevail, 
concerning a literary career, that the 
phrase, “the sorrows of genius,” has es- 
tablished itself in the language. If people 
talked of the joys of genius, I could better 
understand them. The surest test of 
wisdom, says Montaigne, is cheerfulness, 
He did not mean by cheerfulness the 
capers of the buffoon or the dismal live- 
liness of the professional humorist; he 
referred rather to what Shelley describes 
as 
that content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And waiked with inward glory crowned, 


It is no small boon to bea man of letters. 
I should think it is a privilege beyond all 
others to be a man of genius. Always to 
be in the best company, or to have it 
within reach, should surely heighten the 
charm, and augment the value of exist- 
ence; and any man of letters, though he 
himself may have no genius, can at least 
frequent and enjoy the society of those 
who have. When to his own appreciation 
of the dead he can add the sympathy for 
himself of the living, surely he should 
move us, not to pity, but to envy. Sor- 
rows he will encounter — what man does 
not? But he hasan alchemy that to other 
men is denied. Genius does with the 
sorrows of life as the sun does with the 
mists of the valley. It draws them up to 
a higher elevation, to disperse and glorify 
them. 

If now we ask ourselves what it is that 
qualifies a writer for being a member of 
the aristocracy of letters, we find the an- 
swer in the one word, character. But what 
is this but another term for honor, or self- 
respect? Thus we come round to the 
assertions with which we started. The 
essential attribute of aristocracy, and 
without which aristocracy is a mere phrase, 
is honor, or self-respect; and no one can 
truly be said to possess this attribute who 
is not chivalrous, fearless, and indepen- 
dent. Being these things, he will not 
flatter the wielders of power and the d.s- 
pensers of patronage, be they who thry 
may, and let who will be king, — monarch, 
oligarchy, or multitude. He will rever- 
ence his pen, as of old a true knight rev- 
erenced his sword. He will not vulgarize 
his style in order more quickly to gain the 
ear of the vulgar, nor consent to make it 
tawdry to attract the attention of the friv- 
olous who crave for a new and sharp sen- 
sation. Finally he will himself be the 
support of his own life, and the pensioner 
of his own labors, and he will look to the 
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approval of his own conscience and his 
own intellect, to the judgment of the judi- 
cious, and to the humble hope of kindly 
remembrance by posterity, for his sole 
titular reward. 

I have said that democracy is the dis- 
pensation under which we live, the sover- 
eign whose power we are all made to feel. 
To some persons its rule is exceedingly 
repugnant; to others, apparently, it is 
peculiarly congenial. It seems to me to 
be a more reasonable attitude neither to 
love it nor to hate it, to regard it neither 
with special hope nor with special fear, 
but to deal with it, as with other phenom- 
enain life; always with frankness; with 
sympathy if possible, and, where neces- 
sary, with due precaution. 

But though democracy is the dominant 
power of the time, human nature, being 
part of nature generally, will not long 
tolerate uniformity, otherwise equality. 
Legislate for it as you will, human nature 
quickly begins to develop diversity or in- 
equality, which inevitably involves superi- 
ority of some sort. A community may 
take for its motto liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, if it thinks proper. But nature 
will soon take the liberty to bring brothers 
into the world who are not and cannot be 
made equal. In the most democratic of 
States, Prince Charming will always cut 
out Mr. Churl; and I suspect that, in the 
most austere and levelling of republics, 
kissing will still go by favor. 

Inequality, therefore, there is sure to 
be, even under the broadest dispensation 
of democracy, and inequality necessarily 
entails a * better” and * best,” either real 
or nominal. It might be interesting, on 
some other occasion, to inquire what the 
aristocracy of the future — for an aristoc- 
racy, real or nominal, we have seen, is 
inevitable — will be like; whether the 
aristocracy of society will be refined or 
vulgar, adorned with all the graces and all 
the charities, or merely bedizened with | 
splendor; and whether the aristocracy of 
politics will consist of restless charlatans | 
of voluble speech and servile consciences, 
or of meditative men composed and stead- 
fast in their creed. It is quite certain 
that ability will never be wanting. Ability 
is the commonest of commodities, and in 
the feverish atmosphere of democracies it 
is spawned as rapidly as mushrooms in a 
sultry night. But character is of slower 








growth, for of closer fibre; and its abun- | 
dance cannot be predicted with equal cer- | 


tainty. Yet, can any one doubt which of 
the two is the more indispensable to the 
welfare of States? Asarule, States are 





founded by stubborn characters. Asa 
rule, they are destroyed by flexible ability. 
One thing, however, is certain. A de- 
mocracy that does not develop, and permit 
itself to be governed by, an aristocracy 
of character, is doomed to perdition, and 
that quickly. 

To that aristocracy of character, those 
whom I have ventured to call my own kith 
and kin, viz. men of letters, can largely 
contribute by maintaining an aristocracy 
of letters. For what is it that we are all 
agreed upon? We are all agreed that 
democracy is now our sovereign, and that 
the ‘pen is its favorite and most potent 
minister. Therefore, it depends in large 
measure upon those who wield the pen 
how this new sovereign shall be coun- 
selled and inspired. Courtiers and flat- 
terers and parasites, his new Majesty will 
be sure to have in abundance; and it is 
possible that he may prefer to listen to 
these. In that case his reign will not be 
a long one. But in the intoxicating of 
his vanity, in the humoring of his pas- 
sions, in the pampering of his lower and 
untutored tastes, let us have nor act nor 
part. Let members of the aristocracy of 
letters, be their political, philosophical, 
and esthetic opinions what they may, 
write in a dignified style and a disinter- 
ested temper, whether the new sovereign 
condescends to read what they write or 
not. To prevent the deterioration of the 
human intellect and the degradation of 
the human character must be the most 
gratifying of all things. To strive to pre- 
vent it is equally meritorious. A writer 
may have a rapid and reverberating suc- 
cess, and yet be the basest of plebeians. 
A writer may fail utterly, ay, and fail 
even to the end, and yet belong to the 
aristocracy of letters. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
THE WIZARD'S SON. 
CHAPTER XLIX, 

Oona, flying from the catastrophe 
which she did not understand, which had 
| happened behind her, with neither leisure 

nor clearness of mind to see where her 
steps were falling, had yet been carried 
| by her excitement, she knew not how, 
over all the dangers of the uncertain path, 
until she came near enough to Walter, 
| who stood out relieved against the blue 
| sky and the background of the loch, to 
| throw herself, her strength exhausted, 


| 
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into his arms, which were held out to save 
her. She remembered nothing more — 
nor was he much better aware of what 
happened. The sickening sense of a 
great fall, the whirl and resistance of the 
air rushing madly against him through 
the void, the sensation mounting up to 
his brain, the last stronghold of conscious- 
ness, in a painful rush of blood, and thrill 
of feeling, as if life were to end there, 
were ali that were known to him. What 
happened really was that, holding Oona 
insensible in his arms, he was carried 
downwards with the slide and yielding of 
the part of the ruin on which he was 
standing, detached by his own weight, 
rather than thrown violently down by the 
action of the explosion. The force of the 
fall, however, was so great, and the mass 
falling with them so heavy, that some of 
the stones, already very unsteady, of the 
pavement below, gave way, and carried 
them underground to one of the subter- 
ranean cellars, half filled up with soil, 
which ran under the whole area of the old 
castle. How long they lay there unable 
to move, and for some part of the time at 
least entirely without consciousness, Wal- 
ter could never tell. When he recovered 
his senses he was in absolute darkness 
and in considerable pain. Oona had 
fallen across him and the shock had thus 
been broken. It was a moan from her 
which woke him to life again. But she 
made no reply to his first distracted ques- 
tion, and only gave evidence of life bya 
faint little utterance from time to time — 
too faint to be called a cry —a breath of 
suffering, no more. The suffocating ter- 
rible sensation of the darkness, a roar of 
something over them like thunder, the 
oppression of breathing, which was caused 
by the want of atmosphere, all combined 
to bewilder his faculties and take away 
both strength and will to do anything 
more than lie there quietly and gasp out 
the last breath. 

But it is only when life is vanishing 
from our grasp that its price and value 
become fully known, even to those who, 
in other circumstances, might have been 
ready enough to throw it away. Walter 
was roused by feeling in Oona an uncon- 
scious struggle for breath. She raised 
first one hand, then another, as if to push 
away something which was stifling her, 
and he began to perceive in the vagueness 
of his awakening consciousness that her 
life depended upon his exertions. Then, 
his eyes becoming accustomed to#:the 
darkness, he caught a faint ray of light, 
so attenuated as to be no more than a 





thread in the solid gloom. To drag him- 
self towards this, and with himself the 
still more precious burden, thus in utter 
helplessness confided to him, was a more 
terrible work than Walter in all his life 
had ever attempted before. There was 
not room to stand upright, and his limbs 
were so shaken and aching that he could 
scarcely raise himself upon them; and 
one of his arms was useless, and, when 
he tried to raise it, gave him the most ex- 
quisite pain. It seemed hours before he 
could succeed in dragging Oona to the 
little opening, a mere crevice between the 
stones, through which the thread of light 
had come. When he had cleared the 
vegetation from it, a piercing cold breath 
came in and revived him. He raised 
Oona in his arms to the air, but the weight 
of her unconsciousness was terrible to 
him in his weakened condition, and though 
she began to breathe more easily, she was 
not sufficiently recovered to give him any 
help. Thus she lay, and he crouched be- 
side her, trying to think for he could not 
tell how long. He heard sounds above 
him indeed, but the roar of the falling 
stones drowned the human noises, and 
his brain was too much clouded to think 
of the search which must be going on 
overhead for his companion and himself. 
The worst of it all was the dazed condi- 
tion of his brain, so that it was a long 
time before he could put one thing to 
another and get any command of his 
thoughts. In all likelihood consciousness 
did not fully return until the time when 
the men above in despair relinquished 
their work —for some feeble sense of 
cries and human voices penetrated the 
darkness, but so muffled and far off that 
in the dimness of his faculties he did not 
in .any way connect them with himself, 
nor think of attempting any reply. Per- 
haps it was, though he was not aware that 
he heard it, the echo of his own name 
that finally brought him to himself — and 
then all his dulled faculties centred, not 
in the idea of any help at hand, but in 
that of fighting a way somehow to a pos- 
sible outlet. How was he todoit? The 
pain of his arm was so great that by times 
he had nearly fainted with mere bodily 
suffering, and his mind fluctuated from 
moment to moment — or was it not rather 
from hour to hour? with perplexity and 
vain endeavor. He was conscious, how- 
ever, though he had not given any mean- 
ing to the sounds he heard, of the strange 
increase of silence which followed upon 
the stopping of the work. Something 
now and then like the movements of a 
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bird (was it Hamish working wildly above, 
half mad, half stupefied, unable to be 
still?) kept a little courage in him, but the 
silence and darkness were terrible, bind- 
ing his very soul. 

It was then that he had the consolation 
of knowing that his companion had come 
to herself. Suddenly a hand groping 
found his, and caught it; it was his 
wounded arm, and the pain went like a 
knife to his heart, a pang which was terri- 
ble, but sweet. , 

“Where are we?” Oona said, trying 
to raise herself —oh, anguish! — by that 
broken arm. 

He could not answer her for the mo- 
ment, he was so overcome by the pain — 
and he was holding her up with the other 
arm. 

“Do not hold my hand,” he said at 
last; “take hold of my coat. Thank God 
that you can speak!” 

“ Your arm is hurt, Walter?” 

* Broken, I think; but never mind, that 
is nothing. Nothing matters so long as 
you have your senses. Oona, if we die 
together, it will be all right?” 

“Yes,” she said, raising her unseen 
face in the darkness to be nearer his. 
He kissed her solemnly, and for the mo- 
ment felt no more pain. 

“ As well this way as another. Noth- 
ing can reach us here —only silence and 
sleep.” 

She began to raise herself slowly, until 
her head struck against the low roof. 
She gave a faint cry —then finding her- 
self on her knees, put her arm round him, 
and they leant against each other. “God 
is as near in the dark as in the day,” she 
said. “Lord, deliver us— Lord, deliver 
us!” Then, after a pause, “ What hap- 
pened? You have saved my life.” 

“Is it saved?” he asked. “I don’t 
know what has happened, except that we 
are together.” 

Oona gave a sudden shudder and clung 
to him. “1 remember now. He came 
out to the door and looked at me. It was 
I that— broke the lamp. I thought it 
was something devilish — something to 
harm you. It was my doing.” She shiv- 
ered more and more, clinging to him. 
**Do you think it is he that has shut us 
up in this dungeon —to die?” 

Walter made no reply; he did not know 
what she meant; but it was no wonder to 


him that she should speak wildly. There | 


were many things which rose to his own 
lips that had no meaning in them. He 
soothed her, holding her close to his 
breast. “1 think we are in some of the 





vaults below — perhaps for our salvation.” 
As her courage failed there was double 
reason that he should maintain a good 
heart. “There must be some outlet. 
Will you stay here and wait till I try if I 
can find a way?” 

“Oh no, no,” cried Oona, clinging to 
him; “let us stay together. I will creep 
after you. I will not hinder you.” She 
broke off with a cry, echoing, but far 
more keenly, the little moan that came 
from him unawares as he struck his arm 
against the wall. She felt it more sharply 
than he did, and in the darkness he felt 
her soft hands binding round his neck 
something warm and soft like their own 
touch in which she had wound the wound- 
ed arm to support it. It was the long 
white “ cloud” which had been about her 
throat, and it warmed him body and soul; 
but he said nothing by way of gratitude. 
They were beyond all expressions of feel- 
ing, partly because they had reached the 
limit at which reality is too overpowering 
for sentiment, and partly because there 
was no longer any separation of mine and 
thine between them, and they were but 
one soul. 

But to tell the miseries of their search 
after a way of escape would demand more 
space than their historian can afford. 
They groped along the wall, thinking now 
that they saw a glimmer in one direction, 
now in another, and constantly brought 
up with a new shock against the opaque 
resistance round them, a new corner, or 
perhaps only that from which they start- 
ed; under their feet unequal heaps of 
damp soil upon which they stumbled, and 
broken stones over which Oona, with 
childlike sobs of which she was uncon- 
scious, caught her dress, falling more 
than once as they labored along. In this 
way they moved round and round their 
prison, a long pilgrimage. At length 
when they were almost in despair, saying 
nothing to each other, only keeping close 
that the touch of each to each might be a 
moral support, they found themselves in 
what seemed a narrow passage, walls on 
each side, and something like an arrow- 
slit over their heads, the light from which 
showed what it was, and was as an angel 
of consolation to the two wounded and 
suffering creatures, stumbling along with 
new hope. But when they had reached 
the end of this narrow passage, Walter, 
going first, fell for a distance of two or 
three feet into the lower level of another 
underground chamber like that which he 
had left, jarring his already strained and 


| racked frame —and only by an immense 
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sudden effort hindered Oona from falling 
after him. The force of the shock and 
instant recovery by which he kept her 
back and helped her to descend with pre- 
caution, brought heavy drops of exhaus- 
tion and pain to his forehead. And when 
they discovered that they were nothing 
the better for their struggles, and that the 
place which they had reached at such a 
cost, though lighter, was without any out- 
let whatever except that by which they 
had come, their discouragement was so 

reat that Walter had hard ado not to 
join in the tears which Oona, altogether 
prostrated by the disappointment, shed 
on his shoulder. 

“We must not give in,” he tried to say. 
“Here there is a little light at least. 
Oona, my darling, do not break down, or 
I shall break down too.” 

“ No, no,” she said submissively through 
her sobs, leaning all her weight upon him, 
He led her as well as he was able to a 
heap of earth in the corner, over which in 
the roof was a little opening to the lights, 
barred with an iron stanchion, and quite 
out of reach, where he placed her ten- 
derly, sitting down by her, glad of the rest 
though it was so uninviting. The light 
came in pale and showed the strait inclos- 
ure of their little prison. They were 
neither of them able to resume their 
search, but leant against each other, throb- 
bing with pain, and sick with weariness 
and disappointment. It gave Walter a 
kind of forlorn pride in his misery to feel 
that while Oona had failed altogether, he 
was still able to sustain and uphold her. 
They did not speak in their weakness, but 
after a while dozed and slept, in that su- 
preme necessity of flesh and blood which 
overcomes even despair, and makes no 
account of danger. They slept as men 
will sleep at death’s doof, in the midst of 
enemies ; and in the depths of their suffer- 
ing and discouragement found refresh- 
ment. But in that light sleep little moans 
unawares came with their breathing, for 
both were bruised and shaken, and Wal- 
ter’s broken arm was on fire with fever 
and pain. It was those breathings of un- 
conscious suffering that caught the ear of 
the minister as he made his prayer. His 
step had not disturbed them, but when he 
came back accompanied by the others, 
their half-trance, half-slumber, was soon 
broken. The light was suddenly dark- 
ened by some one who flung himself upon 
his knees, and a voice pealed in through 
the opening — 

“* Miss Oona, if ye are there, speak ! or, 
oh for the love of the Almighty, whoever 





is there, speak and tell me where’s my 
leddy?” It was Hamish, half mad with 
hope and suspense and distracted affec- 
tion, who thus plunged between them and 
the light. 

They both woke with the sound, but 
faintly divining what it was, alarmed at 
first rather than comforted by the renewed 
darkness into which they found them- 
selves plunged. There was a pause be- 
fore either felt capable of reply, that dep- 
rivation being of more immediate terror 
to them, than there was consolation in the 
half-heard voice. In this pause, Hamish, 
maddened by the disappointment of his 
hopes, scrambled to his feet reckless and 
miserable, and shook his clenched fist in 
the face of the minister who was behind 
him. 

“ How dare ye,” he cried, “ play upon a 
man, that is half wild, with your imagina- 
tions! there’s naebody there!” and with 
something between a growl and an oath, 
he flung away, with a heavy step that 
sounded like thunder to the prisoners. 
But next moment the rage of poor Ha- 
mish melted away into the exceeding and 
intense sweetness of that relief which is 
higher ecstasy than any actual enjoyment 
given to men, the very sweetness of 
heaven itself: for as he turned away the 
sound of a voice, low and weak, but yet a 
voice, came out of the bowels of the earth; 
a murmur of two voices that seemed to 
consult with each other, and then a cry of 
“Oona is safe. Oona is here. Come and 
help us, for the love of God.” 

“The Lord bless you!” cried the old 
minister, falling on his knees. “ Oona, 
speak to me, if you are there. Oona, 
speak to me! I want to hear your own 
voice.” 

There was a pause of terrible suspense. 
Hamish threw himself down, too, behind 
the minister, tears running over his rough 
cheeks: while the younger man who was 
overawed by the event, and affected too, 
in a lesser degree, stood with his face half 
hidden against the wall. 

“TI am here,” Oona said, “all safe — 
not hurt even. We are both safe; but 
oh, make haste, make haste, and take us 
out of this place.” 

“ God bless you, my bairn. God bless 
you, my dearest bairn!” cried Mr. Came- 
ron; but his words were drowned in a 
roar of laughter and weeping from the 
faithful soul behind him. 

“ Ay, that will we, Miss Oona —that 
will we, Miss Oona!” Hamish shouted, 
and laughed and sobbed till the walls 
rang, then clamorous with his heavy feet 
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rushed out of sight without another word, 
they knew not where. 

“T’ll follow him,” said young Patrick ; 
“he will know some way.” 

The minister was left alone at the open- 
ing through which hope had come. He 
was crying like a child, and ready to laugh 
too like Hamish. 

“My bonny dear,” he said; “my bon- 
ny dear ” and could not command his 
voice. 

“Mr. Cameron—my mother. She 
must be breaking her heart.” 

“ And mine,” Walter said with a groan. 
He thought even then of the bitterness of 
her woe, and of all the miserable recol- 
lections that must have risen in her mind: 
please God not to come again. 

“Taman old fool,” said Mr. Cameron, 
outside: “I cannot stand out against the 
joy; but I am going. I’m going, my 
dear. Say again you are not hurt, Oona. 
Say it’s you, my darling, my best bairn! 
And me that had not the courage to say a 
word to yon poor woman,” he said to 
himself as he hurried away. 

The light was still grey in the skies, no 
sign of the sun as yet; but the hills stood 
distinct around, and the dark woods, and 
the islands on the water, and even the 
sleeping roofs so still among their trees 
on the shores of the loch, had come into 
sight. The remaining portion of the 
house which had stood so many assaults, 
and the shapeless mass of the destroyed 
tower stood up darkly against the grow- 
ing light ; and almost like a part of it, like 
a statue that had come down from its ped- 
estal was the figure of Mrs. Methven, 
which he saw standing between him and 
the shore, her face turned towards him. 
She had heard the hurrying steps and the 
shout of Hamish, and knew that some- 
thing had happened; and she had risen 
against her will, against the resolution she 
had formed, unable to control herself, and 
stood with one hand under her cloak, 
holding her heart, to repress, if possible, 
the terrible throbbing in it. Thefaceshe 
turned towards the minister overawed him 
in the simplicity of his joy. It was grey, 
like the morning, or rather ashen white, 
the color of death. Even now she would 
not, perhaps, could not, ask anything; but 
only stood and questioned him with her 
eyes, grown to twice their usual size, in 
the great hollows which this night had 
labored out. 

Mr. Cameron felt that he ought to speak 
carefully, and make easy to her the revo- 
lution from despair to joy, but he could 
not. They were both beyond all secon- 








dary impulses. He put the fact into the 
plainest words. 

“Thank God! your son is safe,” he 
cried. 

“ What did you say?” 

“Oh, my poor lady, God be with you! 
I dared not speak to you before. Your 
son is safe. Do you know what I mean? 
He is as safe as you or me.” 

She kept looking at him, unable to take 
it into her mind, that is to say her mind 
had flashed upon it, seized it at the first 
word, yet — with a dumb horror holding 
hope away from her, lest deeper despair 
might follow — would not allow her to be- 
lieve. 

“ What—did you say? You are trying 
to make me think ” And then she 
broke off, and cried out “ Walter!” as if 
she saw him —as a mother might cry who 
saw her son suddenly, unlooked for, come 
into the house when all believed him 
dead — and fell on her knees: then from 
that attitude sank down upon herself, and 
dropped prostrate on the ground. 

Mr. Cameron was alarmed beyond 
measure. He knewnothing of faints, and 
he thought the shock had killed her. But 
what could he do? It was against his 
nature to leave a stranger helpless. He 
took off his coat and covered her, and 
then hurried to the door and called up 
Macalister’s wife, who was dozing in a 
chair. 

“T think I have killed her,” he said, 
“with my news.” 

“ Then ye have found him?” the three 
old people said together, the woman clasp- 
ing her hands with a wild “ Oh, hon —oh, 
hon!” while Symington came forward, 
trembling, and pale as death. 

“]T had hoped,” he said, with quivering 
lips, “like the apostles with One that was 
greater, that it was he that was to have 
delivered —— Oh, but we are vain crea- 
tures! and now it’s a’ to begin again.” 

“Is that all ye think of your poor young 
master? He is living, and will do well. 
Go and take up the poor lady. She is 
dead, or fainted, but it is with joy.” 

And then he went up-stairs. Many an 
intimation of sorrow and trouble the min- 
ister had carried; but good news had not 
been a weight upon him hitherto. He 
went to the other poor mother with trouble 
in his heart. If the one who had been so 
brave was killed by it, how encounter her 
whose soft nature had fallen prostrate at 
once? He met Mysie at the door, who 
told him her mistress had slept, but 
showed signs of waking. 

“Oh, sir, if ye could give her something 
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that would make her sleep again! I could 
find it in my heart to give her — what 
would save my poor lady from ever wak- 
ing more,” cried the faithful servant; “ for 
oh, what will she do — oh, what will we all 
do without Miss Oona?” 

“ Mysie!” cried the minister, “ how am 
I to break it to her? 
the poor lady down-stairs with joy; and 
what am I to sayto your mistress? Miss 
Oona is safe and well—she’s safe and 
well.” 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron,” cried Mysie, with 
a sob, “I ken what you are meaning! 
She’s well, the Lord bless her, because 
she has won to heaven.” 

Mrs. Forrester had woke during this 
brief talk, and raised herself upon the 
sofa. She broke in upon them in a tone 
so like her ordinary voice, so cheerful and 
calm, that they both turned round upon 
her with a kind of consternation. 

“ What is that you are saying? safe and 
well — oh, safe and well. Thank God for 
it; but I never had a moment’s doubt. 
And where has she been all this weary 
night; and why did she leave me in this 
trouble? What are ye crying for, Mysie, 
like a daft woman? You may be sure, 
my darling has been doing good, and not 
harm.” 

“That is true, my dear lady —that is 
true, my dear friend,” cried the minis- 
ter. “God bless her! She has done 
us all good, all the days of her sweet 
life.” 

“ And you are crying, too,” said Oona’s 
mother, almost with indignation. ‘“ What 
were you feared ter? Do you think I 
could not trust God, that has always been 
merciful to me and mine? or was it Oona 
ye could not trust?” she said with smiling 
scorn. “And is she coming soon? For 
it seems to me we have been here a weary 
time.” 

“ As soon —as she can get out of the — 
place where she is. The openings are 
blocked up by the ruin.” 

“T had no doubt,” said Mrs. Forrester, 
“it was something of that kind.” 

Then she rose up from the sofa, very 
weak and tottering, but smiling still, her 
paled and faded face looking ten years 
older, her hair all ruffled, falling out of its 
usual arrangement, a disorder which has 
a very different effect upon an old face 
and a young one. She put up her hands 
to her head with a littlecry. “ Bless me,” 
she said, “she will think I have gone out 
of my senses—and you too, Mysie, to 
take my bonnet off and expose me with no 
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cap. I must put all this right again be- 
fore my Oona comes.” 

Mr. Cameron left her engaged in these 
operations, with the deepest astonish- 
ment. Was it a faith above the reach of 
souls less simple? or was it but the easy 
rebound of a shallow nature? He watched 
her for a moment as she put up her thin 
braids of light hair, and tied her ribbons, 
talking all the time of Oona. 

“She never was a night out of her bed 
in all her life before; and my only fear is 
she may have gotten a chill, and no means 
here of making her comfortable. Mysie, 
you will go down-stairs, and try at least to 
get the kettle to boil, and a cup of tea for 
her. Did the minister say when she 
would be here?” 

“No, mem,” said Mysie’s faltering 
voice; “naething but that she was safe 
and well; and the Lord forgive me—I 
thought — I thought ” 

“Never mind what you thought,” said 
Mrs. Forrester briskly, “but run down- 
stairs and see if you can make my darling 
a good cup of tea.” 

By the time she had tied her bonnet- 
strings and made herself presentable, the 
full light of the morning was shining upon 
the roused world. The air blew chill in 
her face as she came down the staircase 
(strangely weak and tottering, which was 
“just extraordinary,” she said to herself), 
and emerged upon the little platform out- 
side. Several boats already lay on the 
beach, and there was a sound of the voices 
and footsteps of men breaking the still- 
;ness. Mrs. Forrester came out with those 
| little graces which were part of herself, 
giving a smile to old Symington, and nod- 
ding kindly to the young men from the 
yacht who were just coming ashore. 
‘* This is early hours,” she said to them 
with her smile, and went forward to the 
little group before the door, surrounding 
Mrs. Methven, who still lay where Mr. 
Cameron had left her, restored to con- 
sciousness, but incapable of movement. 
“Dear me,” said Mrs. Forrester, “ here 
have | been taking up a comfortable room, 
and them that have a better right left out 
of doors. They have given us a terrible 
night, my child and yours, but let us hope 
there has been a good reason for it, and 
that they will be none the worse. They 
are just coming, the minister tells me. If 
ye will take the help of my arm, we might 
| just walk that way and meet them. They 
| will be glad to see we are not just killed 
with anxiety, which is what my Oona will 
| fear.” 
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CHAPTER L. “ Lord bless us!” cried Mr. Williamson 

THE news that Lord Erradeen, and it|again. ‘Send off a man and horse with- 
was supposed several others — some went | out a moment’s delay to find out the truth. 
so far as to say a party of visitors, others | Quick, man, and put down the sherry, I'll 
his mother, newly arrived as all the world |help myself! Poor lad, poor lad, young 


was aware, and to whom he was showing 
the old castle, with a young lady who was 
her companion — had perished in the fire, 
streamed down the loch nobody knew 
how, and was known and believed to the 
end of the county before the evening was 
over. It came tothe party at Birkenbraes 
as they were sitting down to dinner, some 
time after everybody had come in from 
gazing at the extraordinary spectacle of 
the fire — got up, Mr. Williamson assured 
his guests, entirely for their amusement. 
The good man, indeed, had been much 
sobered out of his jocose mood by his 
encounter with the stranger, but had now 





Erradeen! He was about this house like 
one of our own, and no later than yester- 
day Katie, do you hear,” he cried, 
half rising and leaning over the forest of 
flowers and ferns that covered the table, 
“Katie! do you hear this terrible news? 
But it cannot be true!” 

Katie had been told at the same mo- 
'ment, and the shock was so great that 
‘everything swam in her eyes, as she 
| looked up blanched and terror-stricken in 
| mechanical obedience to her father’s cry. 
| * That man will have killed him,” she said 
| to herself: and then there came over her 
imind a horror which was flattering too, 








begun to draw a little advantage from that | which filled her with dismay and pain, yet 
too, and when this terrible report reached | with a strange sensation of importance. 
him, was telling the lady next to him with; Was it she who was to blame for this 
some pride of Lord Erradeen’s relation, a | catastrophe, was she the cause 
very distinguished person indeed. “1’m| ‘It seems tobe certain,” said some one 
thinking in the diplomatic service, or one! at the table, “that Erradeen was there. 
of the high offices that keep a man abroad | He was seen on the battlements with a 
all his life. (I would rather for my part | lady, just before the explosion.” 
live in a cottage at home, but that is nei-; “His mother!” said Katie, scarcely 
ther here nor there.) So as he was leav-| knowing why it was that she put forth 
ing, and naturally could not trouble the; this explanation. 
family about carriages just at such amo-| “A young lady. There is some ex- 
ment, | offered him the boat: and you! traordinary story among the people that 
might see them getting up steam. I find | she — had something to do with the fire.” 
it = useful to have a eae pp | “That poor bm nonsense,” said Mr. Wil- 
ready, just waiting at the service of my|liamson. ‘ What woulda lady have todo 
friends,” The lady had replied as in duty | with the fire? Old stone wails like yon 
bound, and as was expected of her, that it| are not like rotten wood. 1 cannot under- 
was a magnificent way of serving your! stand for my part 
friends; which the millionaire on his side; ‘And there could be no young lady,” 
received with a laugh and a wave of his} said Katie. “ Mrs. Methven was alone.” 
hand, declaring that it was nothing, just! ‘ Well, well!” said her father. “I am 
nothing, a bagatelle in the way of cost, | sorry —sorry for Lord Erradeen; he was 
but a convenience, he would not deny it! just as fine a young fellow But we 
— a se ag pene = that discreet | will do him no good, poor lad, by letting 
butler who had ushered Lord Erradeen|our dinner get cold. And perhaps the 
into Katie’s private sitting-room, leaned | man will bring us better news — there is 
_ 0 pagent che a sorgre senig a — — pe > = firstreport. I 
ace, and a * beg your pardon, sir. ney |! am afraid you will find that soup not eat- 
say, sir, that Lord Erradeen has perished | able, Lady Mary. Just send it away; and 
in the fire.” | there is some fine trout coming.” 
: _— | ne a 
6 Lord bless us!” said Mr. Williamson, He was sincerely sorry: but, after all, 
“what is that you say?” 'to lose the dinner would have spared 
“It is only a rumor, sir: but I hear! nothing to poor young Erradeen 
ya - co z i | ee 4 pee. * . - 
Kinloch-houran is allin a commotion,and; Katie said little during the long meal. 
: - believed ai ssi Pi young | pe = of _ = — 4 Pa 
ord was seen with some iadies going! dull. ow and then she would break in 
there in a boat this afternoon, and they with a little spasmodic excitement, and 
say that he has perished in the flames.” _| set her companions talking: then relapse 
Seton was fond of fine language, and | with a strange mingling of grief and hor- 
his countenance was composed to the oc-| ror, and that melancholy elation which 
casion. | fills the brain of one who suddenly feels 
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himself involved in great affairs and lifted | 
to heroic heights. If it was for her —if| 
it was she who was the cause of this | 
calamity She had often dreamed of | 
finding for herself some high heroic part | 
to fulfil in the world, but it had seemed | 
little likely that she would ever realize her | 
dream; but now, Katie said to herself, of 
this was so! never more should another | 
take the place which she had refused to 
him. If be had died for her, she would 
live —for him. She would find out every 
plan he had ever formed for good and 
julfil it. She would be the providence of 
the poor tenants whom he had meant to 
befriend. She imagined herself in this 
poetical position always under a veil of 
sadness, yet not heavy enough to make 
her unhappy; known in the county as the 
benefactor of everybody, described with 
whispers aside as “the lady that was to 
have married poor young Lord Erradeen.”’ 
Katie was profoundly sorry for poor Wal- 
ter — for the first few minutes her grief 
was keen; but very soon this crowd of 








on the walls — and that was all that was 
known. This stroke went to Katie’s 
heart. “Oona!” she cried, with some- 
thing of sharpness and bitterness in the 
sound; but in the wail that rose from all 
around who knew the isle, this tone that 
broke the harmony of grief was lost. 
Thus her little fabric of imaginary hero- 
ism fell into the dust: and forthe moment 
the shock of a genuine, if alloyed, senti- 
ment thrown back upon herself, and the 
secret mortification with which she be- 
came conscious of the absurdity of her 
own self-complacence, kept Katie from 
feeling the natural pity called forth by 
such a catastrophe. But by-and-by her 
heart awakened with a deeper and truer 
pang to the thought of Oona — Oona, no 
rival, but the friend of her youth, Oona 
the only companion of her mother, the 
young and hopeful creature whom every- 
body loved. To think that she should 
have thought of a little miserable rivalry 
—of a man for whom she did not care 
the hundredth part so much as she cared 


imaginations rushed in, transporting her | for Oona, before realizing this real grief 
into a new world. If this were so! Al-|and calamity! Katie’s honest little soul 
ready everybody at table had begun to| was bowed down with shame. She, too, 
remark her changed looks, and to whisper | watched that night with many a prayer 
that they had been sure there was “some-| and tear, gazing from her many-windowed 
thing between” Katie and the poor young | chamber towards the feathery crest of the 





lord. When the ladies went to the draw- | 
ing-room they surrounded her with tender | 
cares. 
“If you would like to go to your room, | 
my dear, never mind us.” | 
“Oh, never mind us,” cried the gentle | 
guests, “ we can all understand ——” 
But Katie was prudent even at this 
crisis of fate. She reflected that the re-| 
port might not be-true, and that it was | 
premature at least to accept the position. | 
She smiled upon the ladies who sur-| 
rounded her, and put her handkerchief to | 
her eyes. | 
“Of course,” she said, “I can’t help | 
feeling it— every one will feel it on the} 
loch — and we had seen so much of him! | 
But perhaps, as papa says, when the mes- | 
senger comes back, we may have better | 
news.” 


isle which lay between her and Kinloch- 
houran. Oh, the desolation that would 
be there and Oona gone! Oh, the blank 
upon the loch, and in all the meetings of 
the cheerful neighbors! Another man on 
horseback was sent off by break of day 
for news, and not only from Birkenbraes, 
but from every house for miles round the 
messengers hurried. There had been no 
such excitement in the district for genera- 
tions. 

The news reached the Lodge — Sir 
Thomas Herbert’s shooting-box — early 
in the morning when the family met at 
breakfast. The previous night had been 
occupied with an excitement of its own. 
Majer Antrobus, Sir Thomas’s friend, 
brother in sport and arms, had been from 
the moment of his arrival a disappoint- 


|mentto Sir Thomas. The first evening 


The messenger did not come back till | Julia had caught him in her toils. She 
Jate, when the party were about to sepa-|had sung and laughed and talked his 


rate. He had found the greatest difficulty | 
in getting information, for all that was | 
known at Auchnasheen was that the| 
young lord and his mother had gone in} 
the boat from the isle with the ladies, to) 


see the old castle. With the ladies! Katie | 


heart, so much as remained to him, away. 
He was the man of all others, who, his 
friends were convinced, was not a marry- 
ing man. He had a good estate, a house 
full of every bachelor comfort, and was 
useful to those in whom he was interested 


could not restrain a little cry. She knew | as only a bachelor can be. And it was 
| 


what was coming. And he had been 


not only to men that he was invaluable as 


seen, the man went on, with Miss Oona/|a friend. He had a box at Ascot; he had 
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ways of making the Derby delightful to a| chin into his shirt collar. He stood like 
party of ladies; he was of infinite use at|a man to his choice, and would have no 
Goodwood ; he knew everybody whom it| more said. 

was well to know. Lady Herbert was al-| “Of course she is —if she’s going to 
most as inconsolable as her husband at| have me, you know. Fixtures gowith the 
the ides we gs nll i pag a a| re song _ bn oe with a 
man shou e brought Sir Thomas | hus augh. “And, I say, bygones are 
himself into harm’s way, fhe delivered | een Fy you know — but no more of that 
over to the enemy by the very hands of | in the future if you and I| are going to be 
his friends, was more than flesh and blood | friends.” 

could bear. The Herberts saw their mis- The men had a quarrel, however, before 
take before he had been at the Lodge two | Sir Thomas gave in, which was stopped 
days. But what could they do? They| fortunately before it went too far by his 
could not send him away — oor could they | wife, who came in all smiles, with both 
send Juka away. Had they done so, that | hands extended. 

young lady had already made herself, ‘ What are you talking loud about, you 
friends enough to have secured two or|two?” she said. “ Major, I’m delighted. 
three invitations in a foolishly hospitable | Of course IJ’ve seen it all along. She'll 
country, where everybody’s first idea was | make you an excellent wife, and I wish 
to ask you tostay withthem! Sir Thomas | you all the happiness in the world.” 

acted with the noble generosity charac-| ‘Thank you: he don’t think so,” the 
teristic of middle-aged men of the world | major said with a growl. 

in such circumstances. He toldhisfriend,| But after this Sir Thomas perceived 
as they smoked their cigars in the even-| that to quarrel with a man for marrying 
ing, a great many stories about Julia, and| your cousin whom he has met in your 
all she had been “ upto” in her chequered | house is one of the foolishest of proceed- 
career. He described how Lady Herbert ings. He relieved his feelings afterwards 
had brought her down here, because of | by falling upon the partner of his life. 
some supposed possibility about Lord| “What humbugs you women are! 
Erradeen. “ But young fellows like that | What lies you tell! You said she would 
are not so easily taken in,” Sir Thomas | make him an excellent wife.” 

said, and vaunted his own insight in per-| “And so she will,” said Lady Herbert, 
ceiving from the first that there was noth-|“a capital wife! He will be twice as 
ingin it. The major listened, and suched | happy —but alas! no good at all hence- 
his cigar, and said nothing; but at the| forward,” she ended, with a sigh. 

very hour when the fire at Kinloch-houran| The excitement of this incident was 
was beginning to redden the skies, took | scarcely over, when to the breakfast-table 








his host aside, and said, — next morning, where Julia appeared tri- 
“I say, all that may be true, you know. | umphant, having overcome all opposition 
I don’t know anything about that. Girls,|——the news of the calamity arrived, not 


you know, poor things! they’ve devilish | softened by any doubt, as if the result 
hard lines, when they’ve got no tin. If} were still uncertain, but reported with 
she’s tried it on, you know, once or twice | that pleasure in enhancing the importance 
before, that’s nothing to me. That’s all | of dolorous intelligence which is common 
their mothers, you know. She’s the jolli-| to all who have the first telling of a catas- 
est girl I ever met, and no end of fun.|trophe. There was a momentary hush of 
With her in the house, you know, a fellow | horror when the tale was told, and then 
would never be dull: and I can tell you| Julia, her expression changed in a mo- 
it’s precious dull at Antrobus on off days,| ment, her eyes swimming in tears, rose 
when all you fellows are away. I say!|up in great excitement from her lover’s 
I’ve asked her—to be mine, you know, | side. 

and all that; and she’s — going to have| “Oh, Walter!” she cried, greatly 








me, Tom.” moved. “Oh that I should be so happy, 

“Going to have you! Oh, I’ll be bound | and he ” And then she paused, and 
she is! and everything you’ve got belong-| her tears burst forth. “And his mother 
ing to you!” in the keenness of his an-|— his mother!” She sat down again and 
noyance cried Sir Thomas. wept, while the rest of the party looked 


The major, who was somewhat red in|on, her major somewhat gloomy, her 
the face, and whose figure was not elegant | cousin (after a momentary tribute of si- 
(but what trifles were these, Julia truly | lence to death) with a dawning of triumph 
said, in comparison with a true heart!), | in his eye. 
strutted a little, and coughed, and set his| “You always thought a great deal of 
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young Erradeen, Ju—at least since he | 
has been Lord Erradeen.” 

“| always was fond of him,” she cried. 
“Poor Walter! poor Waiter! Oh, you} 
can weigh my words if you like at such a) 
time, but I won't on them. If Henry 
likes to be offended I can’t help it. He 
has no reason. Oh Walter, Walter! I 
was always fond of him. I have known 
him since I was f¢hat high—and his 
mother, I have always hated her. I have 
known her since I was ¢hathigh. If you 
think such things go for nothing it is be- 
cause you have no hearts. Harry, if you 
love me as you say, get your dog-cart 
ready this moment and take me to that 
poor woman —that poor, poor woman! 
His mother — and she has only him in all | 
the world. Harry—take me or not, but 
I will go “i 

“You said you hated her, Julia,” cried 
Lady Herbert. 

“And so I did: and what does that 
matter? Shall 1 keep away from her for 
that — when | am the only one that has 
known him all his iife— that knew him 
when he was achild? Harry 

“| have ordered the dog-cart, my dear ; 
and you are a good woman, Julia. | 
thought so, but with all your dear friends 
and people hang me if I knew.” 

Julia gave him her hand: she was cry- 
ing without any disguise. 

“Perhaps I haven’t been very good,” 
she said, * but 1 never was hard-hearted: 
and when I think upon that poor woman 
among strangers : 

“ By Jove, but this is something new,” 
cried Sir Thomas; “the girl that liked 
young men best without their mothers, 
Antrobus, hey ?” 

“ Oh hush, Tom,” cried his wife; “and, 
dear Julia, be consistent a little: that 
you’re sorry for your old — friend (don’t 
laugh, Tom; say herold flame if you like, 
but remember that he’s dead, poor fellow), 
that we can understand. Major Antrobus 
knows all that story. But this fuss about 
the mother whom you never could bear — 
oh that is a little too much! You can’t 
expect us to take in that!” 

Julia turned upon her relations with 
what at bottom was a generous indigna- 
tion. “If you don’t know,” she said, 
“how it feels to hear of another person’s 
misfortune when you yourself are happier 
than you deserve —and if you don’t un- 
derstand that I would go on my knees to 











poor Mrs. Methven to take one scrap of | 


her burden off her! oh all the more be- 
cause I never liked her But what is 
the use of talking? for if you don’t under- 





stand, nothing I could say would make 
| you understand. And it does not matter 
to me now,” cried Julia, less noble feel- 
ings breaking in, “now I have got one 
|who does know what I mean, w ho is go- 
ing to stand by me, and will put no bad 
motive j 

The real agitation and regret in her 
face gave force to the triumph’ with which 
she turned to her major, and taking his 
arm swept out of the room. He, too, had 
all the sense of dignity which comes from 
fine feelings misunderstood, and felt him- 
| self elevated in the scale of humanity by 
lia superior powers of understanding. 

Lady Herbert, who remained behind, was 
| saved by the humor of the situation from 
exploding, as Sir Thomas did. To think 
that the delicacy of the major’s percep- 
tions should be the special foundation of 
his bride’s satisfaction was, as she de- 
clared with tears of angry laughter, “ too 
good!” 

But the second and better news arrived 
before Julia could set out on her charita- 
ble mission. Perhaps it was better that 
it should end so; for though the first out- 
burst of feeling had been “perfectly genu- 
ine and sincere, the impulse might “have 
been alloyed by less perfect wishes before 
she had reached Kinloch-houran. And it 
is doubtful in any case whether her min- 
istrations, however kind, would have been 
acceptable to Walter’s mother. As it 
was, when she led her major back, Julia 
was too clever not to find a medium of 
reconciliation with her cousins, who by 
that time had come to perceive how ludi- 
crous any quarrel, open to the world, 
would be. And so peace was established, 
and Julia Herbert’s difficulties came in 
the happiest way to an end, 








CHAPTER LI. 


THE miseries of the night’s imprison- 
ment were soon forgotten. Oona, elastic 
in youthful health, recovered in a few 
days, she said in a few hours, from its 
effects: and the keen reality of the after 
events dimmed in her mind the more ex- 
traordinary, less comprehensible mystery 
of the strange discovery she had made, 
and left her instrumentality in the destruc- 
tion of the tower less and less clear. 
Sometimes, and this for years after, she 
would see before her with a shudder the 
look which the owner of the tower cham- 
| ber cast upon her as he came out from 
the inner room, and she fled before him; 
| but as time went on would ask herself 
was it real or only some dream, some vis- 
| ionary and violent effort of imagination. 
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To no one but Walter did she ever speak | mon, at which he smiled as he spoke, “is 
of that moment or of the sight she had so perverse, that when trouble comes, you 
seen; and between them they had no ex-| that are afraid of your own happiness will 
planation to give of the mystical furniture be the first to cry out and upbraid the 
of the wizard’s room, the lamp which had ; good Lord that does not make it everlast- 
burned before Walter’s portrait, the sad-|ing. Wait, my young man, wait —till 
eyed pictures about the walls, which had | you have perhaps a boy at your side that 
all perished without leaving a trace be-| will vex your heart as children only can 
hind. The tower, now preserving noth-| vex those that love them — wait till death 
ing more than a certain squareness in its | steps into your house, as step he must —” 
mass of ruins, showed traces of two rooms “Stop!” cried Walter, with a wild, 
that might have existed, but everything | sudden pang of terror—as if the very 
was destroyed except the walls, and any | words were an omen of evil. He never 
remains that might have withstood the| complained again of being too happy, or 
action of the fire were buried deep under | forgot that one time or other the path of 
the fallen ruin; nor could any trace be | life must be trod with bleeding feet. 
found of concealed passages or any way| “ But I’ll not deny,” the minister added, 
of descent into the house from that un-| “that to the like of you, my young lord, 
suspected hiding-place. with so much in your power, there is no 
One thing was certain, however, that | happier way of amusing yourself than just 
the being who had exercised so strange|in being of use and service to your poor 
an influence over a year of his life never | fellow-creatures that want so much and 
appeared to Walter more. There were|have so little. Man!” cried Mr. Came- 
moments in which he felt, with a pang of | ron, “I would have given my head to be 
alarm, that concentration of his thoughts | able to do at your age the half or quarter 
upon himself, that subtle direction and | of what you can do with a scratch of your 
intensification of his mind, as if it had|pen!—and you must mind that you are 
suddenly been driven into a dialogue with | bound to do it,” he said with a smile. 
some one invisible, which had been the Before, however, this serene course of 
worst of all the sufferings he had to bear: | life began which Walter found too happy, 
but these, after the first terror, proved to|there was a interval of anxiety and pain. 
be within the power of his own efforts to| Mrs. Methven did not escape, like the 
resist and shake off, and never came to| rest, from the consequences of the night’s 
any agonizing crisis like that which he| vigil. She got up indeed from her taint, 
had formerly passed through. His mar-|and received with speechless thanksgiv- 
riage, which took place as soon as cir-|ing her son back from the dead, as she 
cumstances would permit, ended even; thought— but after this was not herself 
these last contentions of the spirit. And | able to go further than to his room in the 
if in the midst of his happiness he was | old castle, and there struggled for weeks 
sometimes tortured by fhe thought that/in the grips of fever, brought on, it was 
the change of his life from the evil way|said, by the night’s exposure. But this 
to the good one had all the results of the; she would not herself allow. She had 
most refined selfishness, as his adversary | felt it coming on, she said, before she left 
had suggested, that he was amply proving | her home, but concealed it, not to be hin- 
the ways of righteousness to be those of | dered from obeying her son’s summons. 
pleasantness, and godliness to be great|If this was true, or invented upon the 
gain, that thought was too ethereal for|spur of the moment to prove that in no 
common use, and did not stand the con-| possible way was Walter to blame, it is 
tact of reality. Mr. Cameron, to whom|impossible to say. But the fever ran very 
he submitted it in some moment of confi-| high, and so affected her heart, worn and 
dence, smiled with the patience of old age | tried by many assaults, that there was a 
upon this overstrained self-torment. time when everything was hushed and 
‘It is true enough,” the minister said, | silenced in the old castle in expectation 
“that the right way is a way of pleasant-|oideath. By-and-by, however, the terror 
ness, and that all the paths of wisdom are | gave place to all the innocent joys of con- 
peace. But life has not said out the last | valescence — soft flitting of women up 
word, and ye will have to tread them one|and down, presents of precious flowers 
time or other with bleeding feet, or allis|and fruits lighting up the gloom, after- 
done — if the Lord has not given you a| noon meetings when everything that could 
lot apart from that of other men. And_/| be thought of was brought to please her, 
human nature,” the old man said, not | and all the loch came with inquiries, and 
without a little recollection o: some ser-| good wishes. Mrs. Forrester, who was 
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an excellent nurse, and never lost heart, 
but smiled, and was sure, in the deepest 
depth, that all would “come right,” as she 
said, took the control of the sick-room, 
and recovered there the bloom which she 
had partially lost when Oona was in dan- 
ger. And Oona stole into the heart of 
Walter’s mother, who had not for long 
years possessed him sufficiently to make 
it bitter to her that he should now puta 
wife before her. Some women never 
learn this philosophy: and perhaps Mrs. 
Methven might have resisted it, had not 
Oona, her first acquaintance on the loch, 
her tenderest nurse, won her heart. To 
have the grim old house in which the se- 
cret of the Methvens’ fate had been laid 
up, and in which, even to indifferent look- 
ers-on, there had always been an atmo- 
sphere of mystery and terror, thus occu- 
pied with the most innocent and cheerful 
commonplaces, the little cares and simple 
pleasures of a long but hopeful recovery, 
was confusing and soothing beyond meas- 
ure to all around. The old servants, who 
had borne for many years the presence of 
a secret which was not theirs, felt in this 
genial commotion a relief which words 
could not express. “No,” old Syming- 
ton said, “it’s not ghosts nor any such 
rubbitch. I never, for my part, here or 
elsewhere, saw anything worse than my- 
self; but, Miss Oona, whatever it was 
that you did on the tap of that tower — 
and how you got there the Lord above 
knows, for there never was footing for a 
bird that ever I saw—it has just been 
blessed. ‘ Ding down the nests and the 
craws will flee away.’ What am I mean- 
ing? Well, that is just what | canna tell. 
It’s a’confusion. I knownothing. Many 
a fricht and many an anxious hour have | 
had here: but | am bound to say that | 
never saw anything worse than mysel.’” 

“ All that is just clavers,” said old Mac- 
alister, waving his hand. “If ye come 
to that there is naething in this life that 
will bide explaining. But I will no deny 
that there is a kind ofa different feel in 
the air which is maybe owing to this fine 
weather, just wonderful for the season; or 
maybe to the fact of so many leddies 
about, which is a new thing here —no 
that I hold so much with women,” he 
added, lest Oona should be proud; “they 
are a great fyke and trouble, and will 
meddle with everything; but they’re fine 
for a change, and a kind ot soothing for a 
little whilie at a time, after all we’ve gone 
through.” 

Betore the gentle ~égime of the sick 
roum was quite over, an unusual and un- 


expected visitor arrived one morning at 
Loch Houran. It was the day after that 
on which Mrs. Methven had been trans- 
ferred to Auchnasheen, and a great festi- 
val among her attendants. She had been 
brought down to the drawing-room very 
pale and shadowy, but with a relaxation of 
all the sterner lines which had once been 
in her face, in invalid dress arranged after 
Mrs. Forrester’s taste rather than her 
own, and lending a still further softness 
to her appearance, not to be associated 
with her usual rigid garb of black and 
white. And her looks and tones were the 
most soft of ail, as, the centre of every- 
body’s thoughts, she was led to the sofa 
near the fire and surrounded by that half- 
worship which is the right of a convales- 
cent where love is. To this pleasant 
home scene there entered suddenly, ush- 
ered in with great solemnity by Syming- 
ton, the serious and somewhat stern “ man 
of business ” who had come to Sloebury 
not much more than a year before with 
the news of that wonderful inheritance so 
unexpected and unthought of which had 
seemed to Mrs. Methven, as well as to 
her son, the beginning of a newlife. Mr. 
Milnathort made kind but formal inquiries 
after Mrs. Methven’s health, and offered 
his congratulations no less formally upon 
her recovery. 

“] need not say to you that all that has 
happened has been an interest to us that 
are connected with the family beyond any- 
thing that I can express. I have taken 
the liberty,” he added, turning to Walter, 
“to bring one to see you, Lord Erradeen, 
who has perhaps the best right of any one 
living to give ye joy. I said to her that 
you would come*to her, for she has not 
left her chamber, as you know, for many a 
year; but nothing would serve her but to 
come herself, frail as she is si 

“ Your sister?” Walter cried. 

“Just my sister. I have taken the 
freedom,” Mr. Milnathort repeated, ‘to 
have her carried into the library, where 
you will find her. She has borne the 
journey better than I could have hoped, 
but it is an experiment that makes me 
very anxious. You will spare her any — 
emotion, any shock, that you can help?” 

The serious face of the lawyer was 
more serious than ever; his long upper 
lip trembled a little. He turned round to 
| the others with anxious self-restraint. 
| She is very frail,” he said, “a delicate 
bit creature all her life —and since her 
accident ——” 

He spoke of this, as his manner was, as 
if it had happened a week ago. 
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Walter hurried away to the library, in | victory: and now you, my young lord, you, 
which he found Miss Milnathort carefully | young Erradeen, like him, you have won, 


arranged upon a sofa, wrapped up in white | Oona and you. 
furs instead of her usual garments, a close | I have a share in it. 


We were beaten; but yet 
How can you tell, a 


white hood surrounding the delicate | young man like you, how those that have 


brightness of her face. 


hands to him at first without a word; and| God thanks!” 


when she could speak, said, with a trem- 
ble in her voice, — 

“T have come to see the end ofit. I 
have come to see — her and you.” 

““] should have come to you,” cried 
Walter; “I did not forget— but for my 
mother’s illness ig 

“Yes?” she said with a grateful look. 
“You thought upon me? Oh, but my 
heart has been with her and you! Oh, 
the terrible time it was! the first news in 
the papers, the fear that you were buried 
there under the ruins, you —and she — 
and then to wait a night and a day a 

* | should have sent you.word at once 
—I might have known; but I did- not 
think of the papers.” 

“No, how should you? you were too 
busy with your own life. Oh, the thoughts 
of that night! I just lay and watched for 
you from the darkening to the dawning. 
No, scarcely what you could call praying 
—just waiting upon the Lord. I bade 
him mind upon Walter and me — that had 
lost the battle. And I thought I saw you, 
you and your Oona. Was not | wise 
when I said it was a well-omened name?” 
She paused a little, weeping and smiling. 
“TI could not tell you all the thoughts that 
went through my mind. I thought if it was 
even so, there might have been a worse 
fate. To break the spell and defeat the en- 
emy even at the cost of your two bonnie 
lives — 1 thought it would not be an ill fate, 
the two of you together. Did 1 not say it? 
Two that made up one, the perfect man. 
That is God’s ordinance, my dear; that is 
his ordinance. Two—not just for pleas- 
ure, or for each other, but for him and 
everything thatis good. You believed me 
when I| said that. Oh, you believed me! 
and so it was not in vain that I was — 
killed yon time long ago ” Her voice 
was broken with sobs. She leant upon 
Walter’s shoulder who had knelt down be- 
side her, and wept there like a child — tak- 
ing comfort like achild. ‘ Generally,” she 
began after a moment, “there is little ac- 
count made, little, little account, of them 
that have gone before, that have been 
beaten, Walter. 1 can call you nothing 
but Walter to-day. And Oona, though 











better. We lost it. We had the same 
heart; but the time had not come for the 





She held out her| been defeated, lift their hearts and give 


She made a pause and 
said, after a moment, “I must see Oona, 
too.” But when he was about to rise and 
leave her in order to bring Oona, she 
stopped him once more. “ You must tell 
me first,” she said, speaking very low, 
“what is become of him? Did he let 
himself be borne away to the clouds in 
yon flames? I know, I know, it’s all 
done; but did you see him? Did he 
speak a word at the end?” 

‘Miss Milnathort,” said Walter, hold- 
ing her hands, “there is nothing but 
confusion in my mind. Was italladream 
and a delusion from beginning to end?” 

She laughed a strange little laugh of 
emotion. 

“Look at me then,” she said, “for 
what have | suffered these thirty years! 
And you — was it all for nothing that you 
were so sore bestead and ready to fall? 
Have you not seen him? Did he go with- 
out a word?” 

Walter looked back upon all the anguish 
through which he had passed, and it 
seemed to him but a dream. One great 
event, and then weeks of pain had inter- 
vened since the day when driven to the 
side of the loch in madness and misery, 
he had found Oona and taken refuge in 
her boat, and thrown himself on her mercy 
—and since the night when once more 
driven distracted by diabolical sugges- 
tions, he had stepped out into the dark- 
ness, meaning to lose himself somehow in 
the night and be no more heard of, but 
was saved again by the little light in her 
window, the watch-light that love kept 
burning. These recollections and many 
more swept through his mind, and the 
pain and misery more remote upon which 
this old woman’s childlike countenance 
had shone. He could not take hold of 
them as they rose before him in the dark- 
ness, cast far away into a shadowy back- 
ground by the brightness and reality of 
the present. A strange giddiness came 
over his brain. He could not tell which 
was real, the anguish that was over, or 
the peace that had come, or whether life 
itself — flying in clouds behind him, be- 
fore him hid under the wide-spreading 


gh | sunshine — was anything but a dream. 
she has won the battle, she is just me, but | 
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He recovered himself with an effort, 
grasping hold of the latest recollection to 
satisfy his questioner. 
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“ This I know,” he cried, “that when 
she came to me flying from the tower, 
with flames and destruction behind her, 
the word she was saying was ‘ Pardon! 
Pardon!’ that was all I heard. And then 
the rush of the air in our faces, and a roar 
that was like the end of all things. We 
neither heard nor saw more.” 

“*Pardon:” said Miss Milnathort, dry- 
ing her eyes with atrembling hand; “ that 
is what I have said too, many a weary 
hour in the watches of the night. What 
pleasure can a spirit like yon find in the 
torture of his own flesh and blood? The 
Lord forgive him if there is yet a place of 
repentance! But well I know what you 
meant, that it is just like a vision when 
one awaketh. That is what all our trou- 
bles will be when the end comes: just a 
dream! and good brought out of evil, and 
pardon given to many, many a one that 
men are just willing to give over and curse 
instead of blessing. Now go and bring 
your Oona, my bonnie lad! I am thinking 
she is just me, and you are Walter, and 
we have all won the day together,” said 
the invalid clasping her thin hands, and 
with eyes that shone through their tears; 
“all won together! though we were beaten 
twenty years ago.” 
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IT is natural that one who has devoted 
by far the largest part of his life, since he 
grew to manhood, to various forms of edu- 
cational work, should be invited frequently 
to speak, and occasionally to write, on 
educational questions. I have borne from 
time to time a part in such addresses and 
discussions, but it is impossible for any 
one at all familiar with even a portion of 
what has been said and written on this 
important subject not to feel at times that 
every foot ot ground had been fought 
over, every question debated ; and that it 
is difficult to say anything which has not 
been previously said, and well said, by 
others. It has, however, occurred to me 
that it is still possible to contribute some- 
thing that may prove to be of some educa- 
tional value, if I venture to take a new 
departure, and adopt the form of narrative 
rather than of discussion. Shall 1 do 
wrong, I have asked myself, if I attempt 
to interest readers of the present genera- 
tion in some of the more remote experi- 
ences of one who was singularly favored 
in being permitted to pass in the voyage 
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of early life through what I may venture 
to call, as I now look back on them, zones 
of educational influences of very marked 
and characteristic types? ‘There may, it 
seems possible, be some who will willingly 
compare these impressions of an educa- 
tional generation that has long passed 
away with some of the prevailing ideas 
and practices which we find around us, 
separated as these are from the time of 
which I shall speak first by an interval of 
more than half a century. Mere narra- 
tive may sometimes, as we al] know, prove 
not the least useful mode of suggesting 
thought. But I shall not profess to con- 
fine myself to mere narrative. In our 
great national allegory the Interpreter had 
his place as well as the Pilgrim. Only in 
this case the Pilgrim and the Interpreter 
must be represented by the same person 
at two very distant periods of the same 
human life. 

I will at once, then, ask my readers to 
take their places with me as a very young 
boy at a preparatory school in a watering- 
place on the south coast, which, once 
famous as the seaside residence of King 
George the Fourth, is now the almost 
suburban resort of thousands of London- 
ers. It was long ago, that time! I re- 
member one Sunday morning, as we little 
boys came home two and two from church, 
hearing a gentleman on the pavement at 
Brighton say to his friend, “ The streets 
of Paris, they say, are swimming with 
blood.” The words impressed me greatly ; 
it was the first time I had heard the 
phrase, and the image which it called up 
was, I need hardly say, not that of the 
“three glorious days of July,” to which I 
presume it referred, but one ghastly in 
the extreme; and I venture to record, 
with a certain soreness with which some, 
I hope, will sympathize, that no effort was 
made to satisfy or guide, or to do anything 
but repress, our natural curiosity on the 
subject. Accustomed as some of us had 
been at our homes to take, if a childish, 
yet a very real interest in the great events 
of the world around us, at my first school 
all such subjects seemed carefully kept 
from us, and the rumors of European con- 
vulsions and of riots in western England 
only reached us through random words 
caught up here and there ona Brighton 
esplanade, or through the distorting me- 
dium of the tales of communicative house- 
maids. 

May I be allowed to say that, even in 
these days of penny newspapers, | have 
often advised young men who have con- 
sulted me as to preparatory schools, to 
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give their young pupils full accounts from 
time to time of any great or marked public | 
events that are taking place; to teach 
them to feel that the horizon of their in- 
terests is something larger than that of 
the schoolroom and the playground? I 
venture to recall as a good deed of my 
own, my having at much pains and trouble 
conveyed to a night’s rough quarters in 
London as many as possible of my young 
Rugby pupils, in order that they might 
tell their children’s children that they had 
looked through a dull November morning 
on the funeral of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington. ; 

But what was the actual school instruc- | 
tion given in those days to boys of the age 
I speak of, say from six or seven to ten 
oreleven? I say school instruction; I am | 
not speaking of what we had learned at 
home in the nursery or schoolroom, or in 
the quiet corner, or from listening to the 
conversation of ourelders. I say nothing 
of early lessons in Bible or history, or of 
the hymns and texts which formed our 
ethical and religious manuals, or of the 
“ Robinson Crusoe ” and “ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” which in the total absence of the 
deluge of more realistic stories had been, 
I rejoice to say, read, re-read, pondered, 
treasured, and beloved. Our education 
consisted, so far as I can remember, of 
one process—the imparting of knowl- 
edge, knowledge of various and no doubt 
useful kinds, through the appeal to one 
single faculty, thatof n.emory. Our Latin 
grammar, indeed, and our arithmetic were 
taught us, not by the ladies to whose care 
we were entrusted, but by a kindly mas- 
ter, who visited us daily; and these two 
subjects stand out to me—my younger 
readers will be surprised to hear — with 
quite a golden light in comparison to the 
rest of our work. For each of these in-} 
volved, not merely the repetition by heart ! 
of a daily task, but something that by the | 
help of our slates we could ourselves pro-| 
duce, in a way and in a measure, for our- 
selves. {can still recall the very nouns 
and adjectives, and in due time the verbs, 
which we little fellows wrote out for him! 
as answering to the novel forms which we 
had learned in our Latin grammar; so 
also, amidst, no doubt, many failures, 
the pleasure of seeing our long division 
sums answer the test of the “ proof” to 
which they were put, is one which all of 
us can easily appreciate. But the rest 
and the larger portions of our lessons have | 
left on me an impression of extreme dreari- 
ness, and | must add, of much useless- 
ness. Everything was learned by rote | 
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— history, general information of various 
kinds, biography, even astronomy, even 
geography, were mere matters of memory. 
Books, useful enough I have no doubt 
when properly used — “ Mangnall’s Ques- 
tions” I remember was one — were sim- 
ply learned by heart, and said memmoriter, 
without, so far as I can recall, a word of 
explanation or illustration. The lists of 
kings of England, of the metals, and of 
the planets were repeated one after the 
other without interest and without dis- 
crimination. I really think that we might 
almost without reproof have substituted 
any one forthe other. I remember the par- 
ticular corner of the schoolroom in which 
the mistress of the school heard us repeat 
—ah, that I could still retain them !— the 
dates of the English kings. We were, I 
remember, many of us, fond of drawing, 
and our play-hours were largely spent in 
trying to reproduce the sailing vessels 
which passed our coast, and in copying — 
I can recall them one after another — 
some scenes from a book of Bible pic- 
tures belonging to one of us. What 
would I give now, I said but lately for the 
hundredth time, as I wandered helplessly 
through Norman churches —I said still 
more lately as I talked about their draw- 
ings to our Abbey choristers — had some 
discipline and guidance been given to me 
as a mere child, and the foundation been 
laid of a habit that would have enabled 
me to observe with a trained eye and re- 
produce what I saw with a trained hand. 
Be thankful, schoolboy reader, for your 
school of art! 

Again, we were, as all children are, 
creatures of imagination, and in walk after 
walk I had to repeat with a hundred varia- 
tions the wondrous tale of Robinson Cru- 
soe, his man Friday, the canoe, and the 
savages; but poetry, in any true sense of 
the word, was excluded from our course, 
and memory in its sternest and narrowest 
aspect was the one faculty exercised, and 
exercised on subjects little adapted to at- 
tract orinterestus. I have visited a small 
elementary school attended by children of 
the very humblest grade in the city of 
Westminster. I have listened with delight 
to a picturesque geographical lesson every 
word of which was as instructive as it was 
eagerly entered into by little boys reared 
mainly in the sadly squalid houses of that 
crowded region. There came back to me 
the day when standing side by side with 
the sons of men of means, education, and 
position, I learned by heart the chief 
countries and capitals of Europe, and, 
provided that I said them in a sense cor- 
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rectly, was allowed to simplify matters by 
saying the columns separately or in pairs 
— Spain, Portugal : Madrid, Lisbon, was 
quite sufficient. I remember an elder 
brother’s amusement on my return home, 
on my insisting that Portugal was the cap- 
ital of Spain, Lisbon of Madrid. “ Why 
not?” I said; “1 always say it so at 
school.” 

The result was that all, or nearly all, 
that was learned in this way went over- 
board as the vessel went on its course. 
A child’s memory is strong to retain what 
is in itself at all impressive or adhesive, 
but happily even a child’s memory can let 
much slide. I hardly know whether to 
rejoice or lament that of the mass of knowl- 
edge which | then committed to memory, | 
only retain as conscious relics, first, what 
I value greatly, two or three dates of En- 


glish kings; secondly, a strange and won- | 


derful stanza about the Georgium Sidus, 
then the last discovered planet of our 


| 





parts of the Latin grammar, the syntax, 
the As in presenti, the Propria que ma- 
ribus, which from the time of the Refor- 
mation onwards, had formed the main 
pabulum of the English schoolboy. I will 
not dilate on the labor it involved, nor on 
the value of the work which it displaced, 
nor on the aversion that it inspired in one 
at least of those young students. I can 
hardly understand how a system which 
called on boys to commit to memory page 
after page of rules drawn up in somewhat 
barbarous Latin, and learned in my own 
case, I feel sure, without a word of com- 
ment, illustration, or explanation, to do 
this moreover long before they had ad- 
vanced sufficiently far for more than a 
very few of these rules to correspond with 
anything that had fallen under their own 
observation, can have held its ground for 
over three centuries, and can find staunch 
defenders even now. I can only be thank- 
ful that my own experience of the system 


system; thirdly, a statement — too true, I was just long enough to prevent me, dur- 


doubt not, at that time — that a voyage to 
India required from three to six months ! 
Am I trifling, or is it just possible that 





ing twenty-five years’ life as a schoolmas- 
ter, from ever permitting a boy to say any 


grammatical rule to me in Latin words, or 


even these slight recollections may be! to quote to me any example that he had 
worth recording, that even the humblest| learnt by heart, without ascertaining that 
story may be in its way an educational| he knew its meaning and application, 


parable ? P 

If so, let me pass now to another scene. 
It is a day-school within reach of my fa- 
ther’s house, and I and my young friends, 
a little older if not wiser, are carrying our 
books and trundling our hoops to a much- 
respected master on the verge of Clapham 
Common, in a then important but still 
peaceful and suburban village, the birth- 
place of Macaulay, the frequent resort of 
Wilberforce, the Thorntons, the Sumners, 
Inglises, and others, in days when omni- 
buses, trams, and railways were yet un- 
born. 

We children had passed into what I 
may call another zone, as it were, of intel- 
lectual experience. 
are mainly at an end; we have turned 
them over, perhaps with a touch of con- 
tempt, to our sisters ; French and English 
history, music, and geography will do, we 
thought, for girls. We are setting our- 
selves sedulously to the training reserved 
for boys; and, so far as I remember, we 
do the work with much docility. Our 
lessons in Caesar, our Latin exercises, 
even our Greek verbs and Delectus, have 
left no trace, except here and there, of 
special distaste or aversion, as felt either 
by myself or my friends. But the day soon 
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“the reason why” he had it on his lips. 
Need I say that in bringing forward 
these autobiographical details, I have no 
wish to vilify the instructors of my youth, 
or to condemn wholesale the educational 
system under which young Englishmen 
have been trained for three centuries? 
Still less shall I be suspected of a desire 
to undervalue the use of the ancient lan- 
guages as still unrivalled instruments of 
education. Of the special teacher under 
whom we trod this stony path, I am sure 
that his surviving pupils have none but 
kindly recollections. But the state of 
things which I have described is a form 
of evil which, under one and another dis- 
guise, may meet us in any system or in 
the teaching of any subject. In teaching 
science, history, the English language, 
nay, in training the young child to read 
aloud, or in imparting the first rudiments 
of religious knowledge, there will always 
be the same danger ; the tendency to allow 
dead and mechanical toil to take the place 
of living and fruitful work on the part 
both of the teacher and of the pupil. It 
is so easy to be contented with outside 
results, and not to look below the surface; 
it is so difficult to go down and down to 
the level of the young mind, and rouse, 


came, the inevitable day, when it became | and stir, and coax, and tempt it to think, 
part of our work to learn by heart those | and work, and give real and full play and 
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exercise to its faculties. And it is not 
the teacher only who is_ responsible. 
There is a sense, no doubt, in which the 
minds of the young are active enough, 
but there is a sense also in which they 
are often exceedingly the reverse. Real 
mental effort, any attempt at reflection, is 
apt to prove very trying, very distasteful 
to them: thinking, setting the mind really | 
to work, what a Roman would call zzzentio 
animi, is a thing which to some gifted 
spirits may be a delightful pastime, but to 
which the minds of most growing boys 
have an instinctive aversion. They will 
often welcome a good deal of humdrum 
drudgery in preference to a very limited 
amount of such mental gymnastics. Have 
we never heard of Oxford undergraduates 
who prefer learning their little modicum 
of Euclid by heart to really mastering it? 
Yet to overcome this aversion, to train or 
win his pupils to take a real and hearty 
pleasure in such active exercise, is surely 
the very first aim, as itis the main mark 
and note, of the good teacher. 

I turn a leaf in the book of my own 
early experiences, and all is changed. It 
was a time of national stir and change. | 
The great Reform Bill had been passed, 
and we boys had taken our sides and 
fought our battles, with words or other- 
wise, as Reformers or anti-Reformers, 
with all the sturdy keenness of young 
Englishmen. A number of schools had 
been started in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don in connection with King’s College, 
then in its first youth. At the head of 
one, within reach of a daily walk — till he 
migrated at the end of a year to a school 
nearer our own home, whither we and 
most of his pupils followed him — was 
placed a young man then fresh from high 
mathematical honors at Cambridge, full of 
fire, enthusiasm, and original ability. I 
shall not undertake to describe fully the 
reform, not the bit-by-bit, but the radical, 
the entire reform, which he worked in the 
system under which we had been thus far 
taught. He took, I remember, the bold 
step of flinging, not without some au- 
dacious words of iconoclastic ridicule, our 
Latin syntax to the winds, and substitut- 
ing a few, a very few, rules that he gave 
us on a blackboard, which now for the 
first time became one of the instruments 
of our education. He, first of all, at a 
time when the real study of comparative 
philology was almost unknown in “14 
gland, gave us some glimpses into what | 
may call the science of language; he | 
taught us to try to group together facts | 
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we observed and met. And he did more, 
he taught us something, at the same time, 
of the beauty and charm of literature, old 
and new. We were still very young boys, 
even those who formed his “ first class,” 

and quite unfit to read continuously such 
an author as Tacitus. But yet I still re- 
member — he will have forgotten — how, 
quite early, almost at the ‘Outset of our 
career, he had the courage to introduce 
us to the magnificent passage that closes 
the “Life of Agricola,” made us _ labori- 
ously translate it into English, and I 
presume, for I can still repeat it almost 
verbatim, commit it to memory; he re- 
vealed to some of us for the first time that 
Latin authors are something more than 
merely puzzling sentences in an unfamiliar 
language. I recall, too, the manner in 
which, « every Saturday, instead of a dull 
reading lesson, he would summon seven 
or eight of us to read one after another, 
in the presence of a room full of our 
schoolfellows, some stirring or pathetic 
passage from the Old or New Testament, 

or from English poetry or prose, and how 
we coveted above all things the distinc- 
tion of being reported at home as the 
best reader of the week. It was a simple 
expedient, but at all events it cured us 
for life of either practising ourselves, or 
patiently enduring in others, a lifeless and 
mechanical style of reading aloud. Every 
Saturday also, for a time, we drew without 
copy, from previous study, a map of Pal- 
estine. Physical geography was then in 
its cradle, the author of “ Sinai and Pales- 
tine” a schoolboy at Rugby, and of the 
real configuration of that historic land I 
fear we, perhaps our teacher, knew little: 
but the interest which the study of its 
history and geography inspired laid in 
one at least of his pupils the seeds ota 
future harvest. Among the first authori- 
ties in Europe on such a subject is one 
known to the world at large for his ser- 
vices to the cause of music, known to no 
narrow circle for his services to general 
literature; 1 think that Sir George Grove 
would date the first germ of his articles 
on the geography and history of Palestine, 
as well as on general geography — per- 
haps the origin of the Palestine Explora- 
tion enterprise — to those Saturday maps 
and Saturday studies of Blunt's “ Coinci- 
dences ” and other works on Old Testa- 
ment history, at a suburban grammar 
school, under the teaching of the present 
professor of astronomy in the University 
|of Oxford. But this was not all; no week 
passed — and this, it will be remembered, 
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full half a century, during which science 
has been slowly winning its way towards 
obtaining a partial admission into the 
regular course of an English schoolboy’s 
education — no single week in which we 
did not receive and eagerly look forward 
to at least one lesson in natural science. 
Heat, elementary hydrostatics, mechan- 
ics and optics, electricity, and above all 
chemistry — to something of the elements 
of all these we were introduced in turn. 
There was not one among us, at all events 
in our teacher’s own class, who could not 
at that time draw with sufficient accuracy 
not merely the proverbial common pump, 
but a low pressure steam engine of the 
day. What is more, we learned, if not 
any very large amount of scientific knowl- 
edge — limited pocket money and domes- 
tic objections to turning our bedrooms 
into laboratories restrained and froze the 
genial current of nascent science in our 
souls — yet a sense of the greatness and 
importance of the world of science, whose 
door was at least set ajar for us, a sense 
that once given us nothing could efface. 


It became impossible for any one of us to} 


look henceforth on science as a foe. Our 
favorite literature in our homes was fora 
time two manuals then in vogue, long 
since superseded, “ Mrs. Marcet’s Con- 
versations” and Joyce’s “Scientific Dia- 
logues,” together with “Philosophy in 
Sport made Science in Earnest.” Our 
favorite indoor recreation was the manip- 
ulation of a really excellent electrifying 
machine (as it was then called) manufac- 
tured for us by an elder brother, and the 
reproduction of the chemical experiments 
which we had seen at school. Both 
occupations were somewhat discounte- 
nanced, though for different reasons, by 
those who had to test the power of the 
last home-made Leyden jar, the result of 
a skilful treatment of a discarded decant- 
er, or to inhale the odors of what was 
then called “ azotic”’ and other unpleasant 
gases. 

Meantime we were led through stage 
after stage of the severe discipline of 
mathematical study. I really dare hardly 
say to what dizzy heights we had been 
conducted by the time that the writer of 
these pages had reached the age of fifteen 
years. His own steps often slipped as 
he tried to keep pace with one who after- 
wards, with unusually little effort, took the 
place of senior wrangler at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, which he has recently, 
as one of the University commissioners, 
helped to reconstruct. But I felt then, 
as | feel now, that even the study of math- 





ematics was colored with the warm glow 
of the activity and originality of the teach- 
er’s mind; and though from the day in 
which he wisely and trustfully allowed 
one of his pupils to give those mathemat- 
ical hours to reading by himself in his 
own very sorry method Homer and Thu- 
cydides, I never did an hour of voluntary 
mathematical work, yet I have never felt 
that any of the time I spent on these 
studies was wholly wasted. I may add 
that our teacher, though he must, I fear, 
have suffered much in the process, read 
with us, with no inconsiderable effect on 
our minds, before we had reached the 
average age of the fifth form at modern 
Rugby, not only the “ Natural Theology” 
and “ Evidences,” and “ Hore Pauline” 
of Paley, but at least the first half of But- 
ler’s “ Analogy,” a copy of which [ still 
possess, with the date of the year in 
which I laboriously read and re-read it for 
him. 

I shall, I hope, be pardoned for this 
long and | fear egotistical record of a 
time so exceedingly distant. The mo- 
tives that prompted it will be easily un- 
derstood. I was anxious not only to give 
a lively picture of the practical working 
of two diametrically opposite educational 
systems, as I recall them out of what may 
seem to some the dark ages of education, 
but also to illustrate and emphasize the 
importance of life and enthusiasm, and of 
the power of imparting stimulus, on the 
part of the educator. 

It was an additional pleasure to one 
who owes so much to other eminent teach- 
ers who have passed away to bear testi- 
mony to the debt which he and his friends 
incurred a long half century ago at the 
hands of one whom I saw in October last 
standing up in a green old age on the 
platform at the Reading Church Congress, 
and speaking some very weighty and sug- 
gestive words on one of the most absorb- 
ing and difficult of the latest born subjects 
of thought. But above all I wished to 
bring forward this chapter in my own 
experience as some contribution to a hope- 
ful estimate of the still somewhat uncer- 
tain prospects of the cause of higher and 
middle education in England. 

It is a time of some perplexity and 
trouble. New subjects are calling for 
attention; subjects not wholly new for 
fuller treatment ; fresh fields of knowledge 
have been opened to the human mind 
which were closed even to the fathers and 
grandfathers of the present generation. 
Much difficulty in harmonizing and ad- 
justing the claims of the new and of the 
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old is felt by all earnest and open-minded | caused by the calls, the jostling, if I may 
teachers. ‘They feel the value of the old;|say, of the many claimants for what Pro- 
they feel also the worth and promise of | fessor Huxley has so well called “the 
the new. And yet there is no lack of | footing of the most favored nation.” The 
warning voices. Can we, it is said, hope} pioneers of education must feel their way, 
to teach boys really well, really thor-| must, here as elsewhere, here in a very 
oughly, if we attempt to teach them as|sacred cause, carry out reverently an 
boys more than one or two subjects?| apostolic precept, that has its first appli- 
Were not the old days of Latin and Greek | cation in the highest of all regions, that 
pure and simple the golden days after all | of the attitude of man towards his Maker 
of sound and solid, as opposed to hollow | — must “ prove all things,” prove them, 
and counterfeit, education? My own ex-|test them fairly and honestly, and hold 
perience does not point in this direction. | fast to that which experience shows to be 
There is no doubt more than a possible, | sound and fruitful. 
a very real, danger of teaching boys and| Some decent regard for the space on 
girls too many subjects superficially, none| which 1 am unduly trespassing forbids 
thoroughly. But superficial teaching is|meto enter into any detailed account of 
not confined to a varied programme, and | the educational atmosphere into which I 
a boy may have given years to one or two | passed for the last three years of boyhood, 
subjects without having stirred the sub-|as they were spent under Arnold at Rug- 
soil of his mind by the monotonous proc-| by. I have no doubt that I could interest 
ess. How many failures were dug as it|/ any younger readers of these pages by 
were into the soil before one successful} putting before them some of the vivid 
scholar, when pure scholarship in the lim-| recollections which still remain with me of 
ited sense of the word was the end-all and|the life of a great public school as it 
be-all of education, was at last produced? | struck one who after leading the life of a 
It is a question the answers to which I | boy at an ordinary day-school, spending 
have always thought to be exceedingly | certain hours at school but his reai life at 
disheartening. home, suddenly passed into a world so 
Wisdom and watchfulness will be re-| totally new. It is only one or two of the 
quired to harmonize and adjust rival| educational aspects of that world that I 
claims, to avoid over-pressure, pretentious | would attempt to recall. After all that I 
work. But I cannot but be led to hope| have said I do not hesitate to call those 
that we are learning from experience that | three years in some ways the most fruit- 
whatever tends to enlighten and stimulate | ful, the most valuable, the most forma- 
and interest any part of the growing mind | tive, intellectually, morally, and spiritu- 
will not be lost in its effect on other work, | ally, of my whole life. Yet 1 despair of 
will quicken and enliven the mental sen-| giving what some might giadly welcome, 
sibility, break up along the whole line of | any full or real insight into the secret of 
the intellectual range the callousness and | the success of that world famous teacher, 
indifference which are hardest of all to| or any clear impression of his educational 
deal with. system. System, I should be inclined to 
‘Time taken from such obvious prepara- | say, in the sense of a clearly marked, con- 
tions for future life as bookkeeping, arith- | sciously developed and organized scheme, 
metic, geography, and bestowed on some|he had none. I say so with a feeling of 
well-guided labor in mastering the key of | relief, for I have always found reason to 
an ancient language, may play its part in| distrust over-systematized schemes of 
strengthening the mental muscles of the | education. I confess to a shudder as I 
future merchant or man of business; hours | read of the French minister of education 
given to the thorough study and apprecia- | taking out his watch and remarking that 
tion of great poets may enlarge and enrich | at that moment all fifth-form French boys 
his intellectual resources. The bread|were reading the same passage of the 
that seemed cast upon the waters may| AEneid. Arnold shocked, no doubt, educa- 
come back in due time —the boy who is! tional conservatives, much as he shocked 
destined to lead a literary life may gain | the ecclesiastical and political adherents 
rather than lose from the patient atten-| of the past, by some important changes. 
tion, the ever-watchful observation re-; He did everything that was possible at 
quired by the hours given to some natural | that day in a school organized as Rugby 
science. was, to introduce the teaching of mathe- 
I do not feel at all inclined to despair matics and modern languages as a regular 
because we all alike who care for the | and essential part of a boy’s curriculum. 
future of education feel the difficulty | He paved the way for future success. I 
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doubt whether the immediate result on 
the mass of the school was very great. | 
As regards the former study, I may say 
of myself, that having brought with me a 
sufficient stock to carry me easily through 
all that was required at examinations, I 
contrived to elude all attempts to elicit 
further mathematical work from a brain 
seething with other interests. As regards 
the latter, we in the highest form gained 


much from being introduced by Arnold | 


himself to some acquaintance with the 
German language and literature. I can 
still repeat much of the immcrtal * Cas- 
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the English schoolboy in the work of his 
/own education was by no means solved. 
| Whether they liked or disliked their head- 
master, they stood in awe of him. They 
recognized in him a ruler; they knew 
somehow that he wasa conspicuous figure 
in the life of England; boys were made 
to feel that they were under law and dis- 
cipline; their work was tested by what 
was then a novelty — regular examina- 
tions; their places in the school were 
| made to depend not on the date of their 
entering the school, but on their industry 
and ability. By slow degrees a far higher 





sandra” of Schiller, which I spent hours | tone of duty and morality on many essen- 


—they were well-spent hours —in trying | 
to reproduce in Greek sapphics. I can | 


tial points filtered slowly downwards into 
the mass of the school. Boys did their 


still recall our master’s voice as he read | duty with a sense of duty more general 


out his own version of a letter of Niebuhr 
to a young student for us to translate into 
German ; but I do not think that a spark 
of enthusiasm for German literature burnt 
in the heart of the school below us. 

An experiment had been made of which 
the memory was still fresh when I came 
as a new boy to introduce the teaching of 
foreign languages by two foreign gentle- 
men. The experiment, too often even 


and more recognized than had been or 
was common with schoolboys; indeed, the 
direct change of atmosphere worked by 
Arnold on Rugby at large was, I venture 
to think, rather moral than intellectual; 
certainly a too large proportion of Rugby 
boys in my own day looked on mental 
work of all kinds as an odious necessity, 
and characterized it by one expressive and 
contemptuous monosyllable. 





now somewhat perilous, ended at the 
Rugby of that day in entire failure. How 
were boys, reared in insular and midland | 
ignorance of the great world that lay be-| 
yond the silver streak, to submit to teach- 
ers who, when a sparrow was designedly | 
let loose in school, called it a “ chicken,” 
or a cock-chafer a “chafer-bird”? The! 
main subjects of instruction remained | 
much what they were. Latin and Greek | 
lessons were conned as before, in all but | 
the highest forms, by the old methods | 
under the masters whom he found, with | 
the imperfect dictionaries, the unanno- | 


| 


Very different was the absorbing, the 
overpowering, influence of that most im- 
| pressive of characters and most unresting 
and vigorous of intellects upon ourselves 
—those of us, the fewer and more ad- 
vanced, who came within its reach and 
| were capable of responding toit. We all 
|(I speak of my own schooldays) before en- 
tering the sixth form had passed through 
| the hands of two very different but ex- 
| ceedingly eminent teachers, One, whose 
almost proverbial lucidity and incisive- 
ness of exposition are among the many 
gifts which have set a lasting impress on 


tated editions, and the now obsolete Greek | his pupils, was the present. Oxford pro- 


and Latin grammars, which were all that | 
the schoolboy of my own day could com- 
mand. One feature I remember which 
impressed me greatly as a new boy was 
said—1I incline to believe, rightly —to 
have been introduced from Winchester. 
Three times a week the great majority of 
the school inked their fingers and bewil- 
dered their brains in composing .what was 
called a *“ vulgus:” acertain number, from 
two to eight, of Latin verses on a given 
subject. Sturdy beggars, sometimes, like 
stalwart tramps, with a minatory importu- 
nity, met those who had a facility in such 
matters, and asked or demanded contribu- 
tions in kind. Looking carefully back, 1 
should be inclined to say that to those 
who never reached the very highest forms 
the great problem of really interesting | 





fessor of political economy, Mr. Bonamy 
Price. The other was James Prince Lee, 


| the late Bishop of Manchester, the teacher 


and inspirer within the very few years 
during which he taughtat Birmingham of, 
among others, such men as the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Durham, and one whom Westminster has 
just rejoiced to hail as a canon, Professor 
Westcott. 

But Arnold’s influence was something 
unique of its kind. I cannot analyze it, 1 
have often attempted, often abandoned 
the task. To some among us, to the more 
sensitive and impressionable, it was per- 
haps over-stimulating, and quite uncon- 
sciously on his part laid an undue amount 
of mental as well as moral strain and 
excitement on minds still immature. I 
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lighted, by a strange coincidence, after I 

had written these words, on a page in 

which he in whom all would recognize one | 
of the very ablest of his pupils, A. H. | 
Clough, speaks of himself while in his 

eighteenth year of having passed through 

three years of perpetual excitement. Yet 

there was nothing feverish, or excitable, 

or spasmodic in the man himself — all was 

manly, robust, healthy, vigorous, forcible, 

and wholesome; and all of us who felt 

his power at all would, | think, agree that, 

setting aside the moral and spiritual influ- 

ence which perhaps set its mark on us 

forever, never before and never since have 

we come under so inspiring and stirring 
an intellectual stimulus. 

What was the secret? You will readily 
believe that one who has given the best 
years of his life to the same work has 
asked the question of himself often and 
anxiously. It was something incommuni- 
cable and not to be reproduced by any 
attempt at imitation. Was it perhaps 
that under Arnold there was an air of 
something real and living in every subject 
that we studied, in every book that we 
read with him? Homer was Homer, not 
merely so many lines of Greek poetry; 
and as such we were expected to read and 
translate him, as the poet who carried us 
back to the early world of Greece, another 
world to that of which we had perhaps in 
a portion of the same lesson been reading 
in the Septuagint version of the Old Tes- 
tament. I remember how in reading Cic- 
ero’s letters he made us feel that we were 
dealing with no museum of examples of 
Latin construction (though loose and in- 
accurate scholarship was detected in a 
moment), but with the actors in the bloody 
tragedy that led up to the second Trium- 
virate and Actium. It was partly this; 
but, after all, this was but an element 
among many in the ascendency which he 
held over us. 

Yet as an educational system it had its 
lacuna, its great gaps. We were deeply 
interested in our own and our schoolfel- 
lows’ weekly attempts at original compo- 
sition, often on exceedingly interesting 
subjects, in Latin, Greek, and English, 
prose and verse. We cared very much 
indeed some of us for history, for certain 
kinds of English literature, very much in- 
deed for poetry, and for some at least of 
the many Greek and Latin authors whom 
we read. I cannot echo the complaint 
of one whose *“ Epic of Hades” I have 
read with unmixed admiration, that he had 
read in youth the masterpieces of an- 
tiquity without any aid being given him to 
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recognize in them all that was most noble, 
most pathetic, or most tragic. In nosuch 
indictment can I join as a learner in the 
past: I should feel it, as a teacher, the 
most weighty of condemnations. But the 
limits of our intellectual interests were, 
though wider than was common among 
schoolboys, greatly fixed by the influence 
of the very teacher who gave them their 
intensity and strength. We cared for the 
subjects in which Arnold taught or in- 
spired us, we lost sight of or were indif- 
ferent to others. The Art School which 
Rugby now owes mainly to the munifi- 
cence of a Rugbeian of a less distant gen- 
eration, Sir Thomas Brassey, represents 
a side of educational work which was then 
absolutely unrepresented. In those days 
I cannot recall — I wish I could—a single 
instance of a single boy whom I knew 
availing himself of the assistance of the 
drawing-master. Of the organized musical 
enthusiasm which now forms so integral 
a part of the life of Harrow there were 
but few traces. The Natural History 
Society, which has developed so widely 
and done such good work in my own dear 
school at Marlborough and elsewhere, 
would have been laughed, I fear, out of 
existence in Arnoldian Rugby, or had no 
member but the historic madman of that 
immortal work, “Tom Brown.” The lab- 
oratory of Eton, or such an array of scien- 
tific apparatus and teaching as is to be 
found at the modern Rugby, or at Clifton, 
were things unheard of. The real and suc- 
cessful efforts to base a sound education 
on what are called modern subjects that 
have proved so fruitful at many of the 
newer and in one or two of the old schools, 
were as yet mere day-dreams. These 
enormous gains of the new generation 
were yet to come; but still, while welcom- 
ing them all, while undervaluing none, 
while looking on'them as merely at pres- 
ent half-developed, half-tried sources of 
light and culture, we feel that they will 
never supply the place of that wellspring 
of intellectual and moral aid that is to be 
found in contact with a master mind, and 
that no greater privilege could have been 
given to youth than to sit for a while at 
the feet of Thomas Arnold. 

And now I may be allowed to turn 
aside from those distant days, over which 
I have lingered, | fear, far too long, and 
say one or two words on what | have 
already indirectly said many, the changed 
position of education to-day. 

] will pass over at once the whole field 





of elementary education. We, the re- 
| maining pupils of Arnold, may be allowed 
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to rejoice that in the vast progress which 
has been made in that important region, 
the son-in-law of our teacher, Mr. Forster, 
has borne a noble part. 

Let me say little of the efforts that have 
been made, of the movement still in full 
activity, in that department of intermediate 
education which lies between the elemen- 
tary and the most advanced schools. | 
will confine myself to one or two of the 
general results that seem to have been 
won in the theory and practice of the in- 
struction given to the middle and upper 
classes in our country. 

It has been recognized, I think far more 
clearly than it was fifty years ago, that the 
province of an educator is not merely to 
drill and discipline, but to stir and quicken 
the intellect of his pupil, to inspire him 
whenever possible with a real interest in 
his work. I do not say either that this is 
a recent discovery of the last one or two 
generations, or that as an actual result it 
has been fully realized in practice. Buta 
teacher would scarcely nowadays claim 
a great reputation on the strength of a 
power of flogging grammar into boys; he 
would feel that, even when he had done 
this, something else was wanting, and 
that much perhaps had been lost in the 
process. 

It would be a fatal error to shut our 
eyes .to the fact that no subject in the 
world can be mastered without real labor; 
that mental effort, often of a severe kind, 
is of the very essence of education, and 
that those who are too sluggish or too 
feeble to make that effort will come out of 
the best school, and from the hands of the 
best teachers, so far uneducated. 

Yet for all this there is, I feel sure, a 
wide-spread feeling amongst teachers of 
the young that it is not enough to enforce 
a modicum of discipline, diligence, and 
attention, but that their work is not suc- 
cessfully done unless constant attempts 
are made to rouse, to stimulate, to fire, to 
interest; to win their pupils to do their 
part. 

And, again, if we are beginning to ac- 
knowledge that some definite training 
other than many of us acquired, at the 
cost, | fear, of our earliest pupils, would 
be invaluable to all teachers, so also the 
fact is more widely acknowledged that no 
teaching will ever be of real valuz which 
is merely the giving forth of knowledge 
acquired in former years, and given out 
mechanically from a standing reservoir. 
We are all, I trust, awake to the fact that 
no labor which the teacher can bestow on | 
filling his own mind with all that can | 
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make him master of the very humblest 
subject that he teaches will be thrown 
away; that, directly or indirectly, . all 
which makes the dullest department of 
his teaching interesting to himself will 
surely be reflected in his teaching. 

And, thirdly, it is felt more widely than 
it once was that education is hardly edu- 
cation that does not secure some share of 
what Professor Huxley so well calls “ that 
capitalized experience of the human race 
which.we call knowledge.” We no longer 
accept the theory or the practice of the 
great German schoolmaster of the age of 
the Reformation, who urged that, as in 
the growth of the infant mind knowledge 
of words came before that of things, so 
all education from first to last should be 
made subordinate to the power of expres- 
sion and the acquisition of style ; and who 
forbade his German boys, under the most 
terrible penalties, even in play, the use of 
a word of their native tongue, now fore- 
most as the vehicle of fresh learning and 
independent research, of the tongue to 
which Luther had already given shape 
and dignity by his great translation of the 
greatest of books. He treated a knowl- 
edge of the great authors of the splendid 
literature of Greece mainly as a means 
for supplying passages for translation into 
Latin prose, Latin being at that time the 
cosmopolitan language of the educated 
men of England and the Continent. With 
whatever limitations, with whatever differ- 
ences of opinion, we all expect an edu- 
cated man or boy when he leaves school 
to have acquired more or less of solid 
knowledge ; and, what is more important, 
we have even come to recognize that a 
whole range of what are called modern 
studies, studies in language, literature, 
science, and art, that were never till lately 
looked upon as part of a schoolboy’s edu- 
cation, may be made invaluable instru- 
ments of what is after all of more educa- 
tional value than the imparting of any 
knowledge, alike of disciplining his fac- 
ulties, and of stirring the intellectual and 
kindling the emotional side of his nature. 

It follows from this, it is in fact merely 
saying the same thing in other words, that 
the educational instruments now at the 
disposal of the teacher are far more varied 
than those to which tradition and the 
practice, but little modified, of three cen- 
turies had set their seal. 





This is neither the place nor the time to 
dwell on the very interesting circum- 
stances which at the time of so mighty a 
shock as the Reformation tended rather to 
strengthen than to shake the paramount 
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and almost exclusive place held by the 
two languages of Greece and Rome in the 
educational system of the schools of En- 
gland and of Europe. 

It was not, we must remember, a Do- 
minican monk, but the enlightened and 
liberal leaders of the English Reforma- 
tion, who insisted, laymen as well as 
clergymen, in grammar school after gram- 
mar school, that Latin, at least, and if 
possible Greek, even versification in 
either language, should be taught to the 
boys in the country towns on which they 
bestowed their generous endowments. It 
was not an Obscurantist, but the founder 
of Charterhouse (now flourishing no longer 
in the neighborhood of Smithfield, but on 
the breezy heights of Surrey), who, while 
ordering that none but the best authors, 
Greek and Latin, should be studied, so far 
modified the stringency of the rule as to 
allow scholars to be taught to cipher and 
cast an account, “especially those that 
are less capable of learning and fittest to 
be sent to trades.” It was not in the 
Middle Ages, but in the statutes of Char- 
terhouse bearing as date the second year 
of Charles I., that it was ordered that the 
boys’ Sunday work should consist in writ- 
ing Latin verses on some portion of the 
second lesson. It was not in the dark 
ages, but in the school which was called 
into life under the shadow of our great 
Abbey of Westminster by Queen Eliza- 
beth, that it was expressly ordered that 
the three highest forms should employ 
themselves for at least one afternoon hour 
in expressing the substance of the morn- 
jng sermon in Latin verse, the two next in 
Latin prose, while it was only the young- 
est boys to whom the use of English in the 
same edifying task was conceded. 

And the almost exclusive dominion of 
these two languages, taught in the man- 
ner I have already described, held its own 
down to a comparatively recent period. 
The protest of Milton and the suggestions 
of Locke, neither of them, I venture .to 
think, very practical, came before their 
time. For, after all, these grammar 
schools, as has been well pointed out in 
an interesting paper by Mr. C.S. Parker,* 
did fulfil the end which their founders had 
set before them. They did not give the 
yeoman or the man of business an educa- 


sional and literary life to the children of 
the poor as tothe sons of the rich, and 
the classical, strictly classical, free gram- 
mar schools of the day were the ladder 
by which boy after boy rose from a hum- 
ble sphere to eminence and even great- 
ness. Their roll of great names is long 
and splendid. 

But for all this, we are all probably of one 
mind, that such a system had long out- 
lived the day that called it forth, Noone 
who expects his son to begin active life 
at the age of sixteen would wish him to 
devote the preceding exceedingly precious 
years to an exclusive study of the ele- 
ments of two ancient languages. Few 
would wish those who may look forward 
to a more prolonged course and higher 
culture to confine themselves to the nar- 
row curriculum contemplated by the edu- 
cational reformers of three centuries ago. 

And lastly, it is interesting to see not 
only that old subjects no longer hold ex- 
clusive possession of the educational field, 
but that even where either of them holds, 
as I ventuve to think they long will hold 
on their own merits, a leading place, their 
treatment has been greatly modified by 
the progress of human knowledge that 
has been made within the last half cen- 
tury. May I give an illustration, a very 


| simple one, of my meaning? Let me take 


the oldest of all our educational instru- 
ments, the Latin language. The subject 
is included in the curriculum of every 
good “second grade” school with which 
1 am acquainted. The teacher whose 
boys leave him at fifteen or sixteen cannot 
expect to make finished scholars. If he 
has made them fairly at home in the ele- 
ments of the tongue which Ceasar and his 
legions carried with them —if he has en- 
abled them to read, not without pains and 
labor, yet with some real interest, the his- 
tory of two or three campaigns in Gaul 
and Britain—if, above all, he has con- 
trived to interest them in a few speci- 
mens of prose or poetry of the highest 
order, he will have done all that can rea- 
sonably be asked. The learner will no 
longer have been called upon to commit 


| to memory a mass of abstract or empiri- 


cal and ill-framed rules drawn up in half 
unintelligible Latin, and accompanied 
with a,formidable array of Latin exam- 





tion fitted for his future life, but they did 
exactly that work which the religious 
and monastic schools of the Middle Ages 
had done in their time. They opened the 
door of the universities and of profes- 


* See essay in Essays on a Liberal Education, 1867. 


ples. Memory, which will, let us hope, 
have had its first training in quite another 
| field (shall I say of simple texts, and 
i bymns, and English poetry, of things 
| worth the learning and worth remember- 
| ing ?) will have been necessarily severely 
| tasked in mastering the essential elements 
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of declensions and conjugations. The 
English boy of the nineteenth century 
will stand in this respect, if not side by 
side with the pupils of the schools of 
Charlemagne, certainly with those of Me- 
Janchthon or of our own medizval and 
Reformation schools. Even here modern 
studies may do something, I do not say 
to lighten, but to enlighten the necessary 
steps. Something of the “reason why” 
of the existence of these puzzling inflec- 
tions of number, case, tense, gender, and 
mood, in Latin as in German, of their 
disappearance in modern, of their rich- 
ness and abundance in older English, may 
fall within the teacher’s power and will to 
communicate to his pupils. He will no 
longer be content to tell them that one 
word, ézguam, stands for the two English 
words / say, because the Romans did not 
trouble themselves to express the per- 
sonal pronoun unless for special emphasis, 
but he may explain to them that the Latin, 
like many other languages in an early 
stage, placed its / say ina different order 
to our own and fused it into a single word 
say I, and that the /is as much involved 
in the final letter of the zzyuam as itis in 
our corresponding plrase of two words. 
He will not be content to leave them to 
find out that the order of a Latin sentence 
in Cesar is almost invariably quite differ- 
ent from that of the order of an English 
sentence, but he will here again give some 
of the very simple reasons why English is 
so comparatively limited to one order, why 
Latin is so free and unfettered. He will 
do all he can to make the learner realize 
how and why it is that he is passing as 
he learns an ancient language into a dif- 
ferent world of expression to that of his 
own, and will try to teach him to gather 
together some real and striking character- 
istics of each. He will not by such means 
make the path to the acquisition of Latin 
a mere easy saunter through flowery fields, 
but he will do something to give a distant 
prospect from that uphill path, not merely 
goad the climber to force his way between 
two enclosing dreary walls. And side by 
side with this, he will try to show in very 
simple language the essential uniformity 
of the operation of the human mind that 
underlies the external differences of such 
dissimilar languages. That logical and 
scientific analysis of the sentence which 
enters so largely into the teaching of some 
portions of even our elementary schools 
will show at once, when applied to Latin 
as to English, how much there is that is 
common to all tongues, and though such 


it seems to me to be one of the most 
useful of logical exercises that can be 
comprehended under the wide name of 
grammar. 

Need I add a word of the close connec- 
tion between the Latin and French lan- 
guages, which is of equal interest to the 
historian, and the philologist? Weknew 
when I was a boy — we all knew, that is, 
in a certain sense —that French was 
mainly, as we said, derived from Latin. 
But that it was, and still is, a Latin lan- 
guage, that it is in fact Latin at this 
moment in another and later stage — 
Latin crushed, no doubt, and worn and 
moulded by the attrition of ages, and by 
the genius of the more or less versatile 
races that in turn adopted it, but still es- 
sentially Latin — was a fact which I can- 
not but think would have added interest 
to our own studies of both, and which was 
then little recognized even by those who 
taught both languages. So little was the 
connection studied in England that I well 
remember ‘the difficulty with which I pro- 
cured from Germany twenty-five years ago 
the few books which could give me some 
guidance on the subject. 

Again, even elementary lessons in Latin 
“construing”? may be made lessons not 
only of English and oi Latin grammar, but 
of some literary value. The translating 
from one language to another is always 
more or less of a difficult task. The difii- 
culty is not at all confined to what are 
called the dead languages. How many 
Englishmen think that a residence in 
France will equip then. for what seems to 
them so easy, the translation of French 
prose into English! How disastrous is 
the result! Some of us may remember 
Lord Granville’s circular reminding — not 
newspaper correspondents in haste to 
catch a post or write off a telegram — but 
even the educated younger members of 
the diplomatic and consular services, that 
translation does not consist in substituting 
for a French word one that sounds like it, 
and is derived from it, in English, but ia 
thinking out the real meaning of the 
French word, and trying to find —not 
always an easy task — the word or phrase 
that carries the same force in his own 
language. But the translation of Latin, 
not into some mean dialect of a vulgar 
tongue, but into pure and idiomatic En- 
glish, such as the boy finds in the English 
authors whom he is reading at home or at 
school — and he has no right to read 
Cesar if he has never yet read one good 
English author —~is a constant call for 





analysis will never teach to speak or write, 


the very faculties of observation, taste, 
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memory, and judgment, which it is the 
business of education to call out. 

But I feel that old habits are gaining on 
me; the pedagogue is taking the place of 
the narrator and interpreter of the past. 

Let me hasten to my close. 

English education is, no doubt, passing 
through a stage of gradual change and 
experiment. Much has been said, but 
the last word has not been spoken. The 
ancient universities are leading the way 
by opening their doors with the very hap- 
piest results to great subjects once ignored 
within their walls. Undergraduates who 
would have loitered through a three years’ 
course are now busily engaged in studies 
of recognized value. Old schools are 
welcoming new subjects ; new schools are 
fearlessly but steadily feeling their way to 
improved methods. Our great industrial 
and commercial centres are showing that 
they on their side set a value not merely 
on marketable knowledge, but also on in- 
tellectual culture, on literary, scientific, 
and artistic excellence. Thecry for fuller 
and more thorough technical instruction 
is meeting with a response too long de- 
layed. Those who are engaged in actu- 
ally threading the shoals and shooting the 
rapids of a time of necessary change and 
progress, deserve the encouragement and 
the sympathy of those who watch their 
course. They at times, perhaps, feel 
somewhat overwhelmed by the vociferous 
and conflicting shouts of advice and direc- 
tion, rebuke and warning, that come from 
the bank. They find it hard at once to 
steer the ship and discuss with bystand- 
ers the whole theory of navigation. May 
they pursue their course wisely and brave- 
ly, and meet with their best reward in 
educational success! Some disappoint- 
ment, some sore mortifications, are sure 
to be their lot. This subject that they 
hoped to find so fruitful will prove bar- 
ren; that method that seemed so promis- 
ing may end in failure. They will re- 
member, too, their own many errors and 
faults —their want of judgment to-day, 
their want of sympathy yesterday. But 
they are engaged in a very high calling, 
in moulding the minds and forming the 
characters of those who will recall, per- 
haps with excess of gratitude, any good 
or stirring influence that they have ex- 
erted, and pass on to their children’s chil- 
dren much that they have unconsciously 
imparted. 

No class of English educators calls for 
more recognition and sympathy than those 
who are engaged in framing and conduct- 
ing the work of those important “ inter- 





mediate” or “second grade” schools 
which are being rapidly founded or reor 
ganized throughout the country. Such 
teachers will have to train up generation 
after generation of men who must lead 
active, hard-working, often toilsome and 
anxious lives. It is much to be desired 
that, speaking merely of intellectual train- 
ing, they will try to provide their pupils 
with something that will go far not merely 
to equip them for that life, but also to 
help to counteract some of its inevitable 
tendencies; that in the daily round of 
school work they will keep before them a 
high ideal of the teacher’s function. If 
so, they will try to plant the germs of 
some care, some enthusiasm, for what is 
interesting, or ennobling, or true, for its 
own sake, not merely for its immediate 
and tangible results. They will not be 
content unless some who have left them 
can look back on the time when under 
their care and inspiration some sense of 
the cadence, and the melody, and the 
beauty of poetry, or of the order and 
greatness of the world which science 
opens, or of the endless charm of litera- 
ture, or of the exceeding attractiveness of 
the past, or some earnest desire to master 
some one, perhaps difficult, but fruitful, 
subject of study, first cast its spell over 
them — when they laid the foundation of 
tastes and pursuits which have enriched 
their own lives, and, it may be, those of 
others. 

Still more it is to be hoped that they 
will have learnt there, in a measure, even 
more enduring lessons —the virtues of 
Christians and of English citizens — mu- 
tual respect, co-operation, public spirit, 
generosity, punctuality, fidelity, truthful- 
ness; some sense, too, of the value of 
human life as entrusted to them and to 
their less favored brethren by our Heav- 
enly Father, and as ennobled by the life 
and teaching of him who went about do- 
ing good, and bade his disciples strive to 
be as their Master. 

GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY. 


From Temple Bar. 
GRACIE, 


BY LADY LINDSAY (OF BALCARRES). 
i 


IT was a very long, dreary street in 
which Mrs. Marmaduke Wyvern and her 
two daughters resided. Of all ugly Lon- 
don streets, in those silent, semi-aristo- 


| cratic regions where there are no shops 
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but only rows and rows of tall two-win- 


| On the other hand, to remain, and admit 


dowed houses, this street was one of the | a lodger —to keep apartments, in fact — 
very ugliest. It consisted for the most/| the whole thing sounded too terribly. de- 


part of dingy, colorless houses, though 
here and there a spasmodic attempt had 
been made by some enterprising persons 
to embellish their abodes, or, perhaps it 
should rather be said, to distinguish them 
as much as possible from each other. 
Thus, one house was painted deep choco- 
late from basement to attic; another, the 
tint of pale coffee; Mrs. Roderick Jones 
insisted on venetian red, relieved by black 
lines, whilst old Major Noddy (who had 
travelled a great deal in the East) per- 
sonally superintended the decoration of 
his front door after the most approved 
Assyrian style. Little idle boys tre- 
quented Major Noddy’s door, and whiled 
away their leisure by following with dirty 
fingers the queer green and yellow pat- 
terns that encircled the columns of the 
portico, the major frowning at them from 
his dining-room window (which, by-the- 
by, was Assyrian also), and frowning all 
in vain. 

And yet the dreary street, fading at its 
extreme end into the haze of a gentle 
autumn evening, was not altogether un- 
poetical, according to Amelia Wyvern. 
Amelia had artistic tendencies, and she 
occasionally made statements that startled 
her uneducated hearers. Amelia was 
studying perspective, and, possibly for 
that very reason, the vanishing-point of 
the long thoroughfare became interesting 
to her; possibly, also, because in the 
square immediately beyond the vanishing- 
point lived Douglas McHuish, a young 
man who was a City clerk, and who some- 
times accidentally walked up the street on 
his return from his office at the very hour 
that Amelia walked down on her way 
home from the School of Art. 

Mrs. Wyvern’s residence was one of 
the unobtrusive houses. Mrs. Wyvern 
was a lady in reduced circumstances, and 
consequently she put off the expense of 
doing up her house as long as possible, 
just as she postponed many other expen- 
sive pleasures. Economy was her one 
thought, night and day; poor Mrs. Wy- 
vern, there were so few ways left untried 
in which she could economize! She had 
sometimes thought of taking in a lodger ; 
but, on reflection, the plan seemed 
scarcely feasible. She might let her 
house for a while, certainly ; other ladies 
let their houses, to spend the winter at 
Cannes, or the summer at Homburg; but 
travelling or moving of any sort would, 








grading. Mrs. Wyvern felt convinced 
that, for her girls’ sake, she could not en- 
tertain such unpractical notions. 

It is true that the girls themselves were 
unused to luxuries. Amelia possessed a 
black silk gown, the bodice of which could 
be made to look absolutely like that of an 
evening dress, by the aid of a white lace 
fichu and a bunch of artificial geraniums, 
and she was even now preparing to stitch 
up for herself a tulle ball-gown in prepa- 
ration of Christmas festivities. But, after 
all, Amelia cared little for these vanities, 
and found it no hardship to exist without 
them; verily, a few tubes of colors and a 
perfectly new and well-stretched canvas 
were sights to make her brilliant brown 
eyes glisten with far more delight than 
they evinced for the smartest frock that a 
dressmaker’s cunning could devise. 

As for Gracie, she, of course, needed no 
fine clothes. 

With regard to food, the Wyverns lived 
upon so little that it is positively sadden- 
ing to think how often these poor ladies 
went to bed hungry. Amelia, whose ap- 
petite was by nature a healthy one, used 
sometimes to steal down-stairs, barefoot 
and noiseless, after the others had retired 
for the night, in order to ransack the 
dining-room cupboard, and solace herself 
with a big hanch of dry bread. Then, she 
crept up-stairs again, and softly, on tip- 


| toe, re-entered the room which was hers 
{and her sister’s, and where Gracie lay, 


already fast asleep, her thin face delicately 
outlined against the white pillow. Occa- 
sionally, Gracie made believe to sleep; 
she knew perfectly well why Amelia had 
gone down-stairs, for indeed Gracie dis- 
covered most things, but it pleased her 
somehow that her sister should not know 
that she knew. And it was often long 
hours after Amelia had curled herself up 
in the sound sleep of youth and a good 
conscience, before Gracie managed to 
sigh herself away into a fitful slumber. 

Mrs. Wyvern had married somewhat 
late in life, and when, after four years of 
happiness, her husband died suddenly, he 
left her alone in the world, with her two 
little girls, a London house of tolerable 
size, and a hand-to hand fight with fortune 
before her, the greater part of his income 
(being a pension for military services) 
having ceased at his death. 

The widow tried hard to make some 
addition to her narrow means, but she had 


after all, “javolve much additional expense. | been brought up, like most women, to do 
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but little for herself. Until her marriage, 
she had lived with a rich uncle and aunt, 
who counted on her perpetual companion- 
ship, and who were therefore so annoyed 
at their prospective loss that they dis- 
owned her when she insisted on marrying 
Colonel Wyvern. The bridegroom’s ad- 
vanced age, the absence of his right arm, 
and his well-known hasty temper were, 
according to their views, insurmountable 
obstacles. But the niece, woman-like, 
pitied and tended her husband, loved him 
all the more for his infirmities, reverenc- 
ing him because of that valiant arm hewn 
down on the field of battle, and suffering 
nothing from a temper that always melted 
before the sunshine of her own gentle- 
ness. 

Shortly after her wilful marriage, how- 
ever, both uncle and aunt died, so that, at 
her husband’s death, Mrs. Wyvern found 
no relations to turn to. Nor, on her hus- 
band’s side, was there any help forth- 
coming; the few distant connections she 
possessed being scattered far and wide 
over the world, and none of them to be 
considered rich or powerful. 

Mrs. Wyvern endeavored to turn au- 
thoress, but she had scant literary talent. 
It caused her a week of intense labor and 
anxiety to indite an article of feeble in- 
terest, for which a country journal re- 
warded her with a few shillings. She 
then gave her attention to embroidery, 
and worked a few elaborate cushions and 
table-covers for a friend, receiving some 
private remuneration, but by-and by her 
eyesight grew weak, and besides, there 
seemed few advantageous openings for 
the sale of ladies’ work. 

She might have sold her house, and 
retired into a country cottage, but she 
considered London the best place to live 
in, both for her own happiness, and for 
her children’s education. Above all, she 
clung to the house itself; dull and dreary 
as it might appear, it had been her hus- 
band’s. Therein, still unaltered, was his 
morning-room, full of his own old fash- 
ioned things, as his dear hand had placed 
them — the table at which he sat, the chair 
in which he loved toread. Mrs. Wyvern 
came to the conclusion that, by dint of 
scrupulous economy, she might continue 
to live in her house, and present to the 
outer world the same appearance as be- 
fore. That is the chief thing, after all, 
for which we each of us plan and strug- 





gle; the appearance we present to the 
world, 

The two little girls, partly from the fact | 
that the difference of age between them- | 


selves and their mother was greater than 
is often the case, partly because that 
mother lived so much mentally in a past 
that was everything to her, yet meant 
nothing to them, relied on one another 
for companionship, and had grown into 
girlhood passionately attached to each 
other. They made but fewfriends. Their 
childish friendship had ever been, for 
Grace, completely bounded by Amelia; 
for Amelia, almost entirely circled by 
Grace. 

Amelia was strong, Grace was clinging. 
Amelia was tall and straight and beauti- 
ful, Grace was delicate and weakly; in- 
deed, a cripple. At five years old she 
had met with an accident that injured her 
for life. Ever after that accident she lay 
on her back, poor little Grace, and, from 
her lowly and recumbent position, she 
viewed life through a lovely spiritual lens 
of her very own making. There was no 
envy, no malice, no uncharitableness in 
her heart; the few figures that moved and 
had their being in her narrow world were 
all beautiful and all good, to her think- 
ing; she alone was not sufficiently good. 
But she meant to try to be. She did not 
struggle much for this end, however; she 
loved peacefully, and was loved in return. 
There was no uneasiness about her na- 
ture; being herself the incarnation of 
tenderness and trust, she confidently took 
for granted the kindness of every one 
else. 

She was, besides, a delightful compan- 
ion, full of fun and gentle teasing; a very 
Philistine, said her sister, but that was 
because, when Amelia was smitten with 
her first craze of wstheticism, Gracie 
flatly refused to have her dressing-gown 
and bed-quilt trimmed with drab and 
sage-green instead of the old familiar pink 
or sky-blue that her childish soul had 
always loved. 

“Why, what would happen to poor 
mamma if we both of us became artists, 
Amy ?” asked Grace. 

“You don’t disapprove of my following 
art as a career, surely, Gracie, do you?” 
entreated Amelia, who was one of those 
earnest and serious-minded people who 
ride their hobbies at all times, both in 
and out of season. 

“If you have thought out any theory 
about the matter, dear, pray tell me,” she 
added. 

“But I have thought out nothing,” re- 
plied Grace, laughing, “and I never have 
| theories about anything atall. Don’t you 
know me well enough to know that?” 

“It is a very responsible thing to be an 
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artist,” said Amelia gravely; “one owes 
a kind of duty to the great and beautiful 
in everything.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Grace. 

“T feel,” continued Amelia— “I feel 
as though I had dedicated myself to some 
unknown deity, put on a robe, registered 
a vow, bound myself for life, in fact.” 

“To your profession ? ” 

“Yes, to my profession; you under- 
stand, don’t you, Gracie?” 

“T think so, dear.” 

“Tt seems a solemn thing, a privilege 
to be almost frightened of, to belong 
to the same profession as Raphael and 
Titian —a far-off, humble disciple as I 
am, but still one of the same band. Do 
you see, Gracie?” 

“TIT see. You are a darling, Amy.” 

Grace stretched out her thin little hand, 
on which the blue veins made a clear 
tracery, and took Amelia’s firm, ruddy 
fingers within hers. 

“TI am so glad you are strong, Amy!” 

“Strength is necessary for a woman 
who seeks to make her way in any career,” 
said Amelia, with decision. “And you 
know, dear, I want to work, both for 
mother and for you. Only think of all 
the pretty things I shall be able to get 
for you, by-and-by! Talking of women, 
though, there are all sorts of drawbacks 
put in our way, spokes in the wheel of 
our advancement. What I should like to 
prove is that women are certainly far 
superior to men if they succeed in merely 
rivalling them, handicapped as the poor 
females are by so many extra difficulties.” 

“To whom do you want to prove it, 
Amy?” 

“To the men, of course. 
ones who need convincing.” 

“But perhaps they are the very ones 
who don’t wish to be convinced.” 

“ All the more need to convince them 
against their will. Well, never mind, a 
time is coming when they must be con- 
vinced. Deeds, not words, you know. 
And yet, on second thoughts, I am in 
doubt whether it is not the women them- 
selves who need to be convinced.” 

“ What, really?” 

“ They are such limp creatures, Gracie.” 

“You are not limp, darling, anyway,” 
said the little sister, smiling. 

She was lying back on the pillows of 
her bed, and at the foot sat Amelia, erect 
and determined, her head thrown up, her 
eyes flashing, looking like a young war- 
horse ready for the fray. 

Amelia was twenty, but appeared young- 
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the beauty of youth and rosy freshness, 
and there was such abundant life and 
spirits in her most trifling actions. 

“Does Mr. McHuish need convinc- 
ing?” asked Grace, after a pause. 

“I don’t know,” said Amelia, hurriedly 
slipping from the bed, and going over to 
the other side of the room, where she 
began closely to examine an unfinished 
sketch of the day before, and to scrub it 
up and down with a big paint-brush, 

Douglas McHuish was atall, lank young 
man, with hair that the Miss Wyverns 
would doubtless have described as “ taw- 
ny,” with light eyelashes closing over his 
keen eyes, and as many freckles as the 
stars of heaven showered upon his face 
and hands. He was much given to read- 
ing Carlyle; he seldom smiled; he nod- 
ded his head and murmured “ Ay,” in a 
deep base tone, and said but little else. 
Only, he adored Amelia with the per- 
sistency of ten ordinary men. 

There was one subject, however, on 
which the young Scotchman could grow 
loquacious, and that, as might be ex- 
pected, was genealogy. To Mrs. Wyvern 
the subject was as distasteful as it was 
dull; it denoted a misplaced affection, she 
argued, on the part of their descendant to 
go groping around the tombs of the 
McHuishes, who had left him nothing 
but an outlandish name and a few thou- 
sand freckles a year. Amelia herself was 
conscious that her thoughts wandered 
when Douglas held forth on his noble 
progenitors, her own mind being very 
strongly set in the direction of modern 
progress, and thoroughly attuned to the 
most radical, nay, communistic tendencies 
of the present day. Grace alone sympa- 
thized with the young Scot. She consid- 
ered his monologues on genealogical 
topics as a kind of harmless lunacy, and 
treated him with as much gentleness as 
any amiable Christian would show to a 
bear with a sore head. 

Mrs. Wyvern was, however, often un- 
easy with regard to the young man’s 
poverty; that she had been romantically 
disposed at the time of her own marriage 
argued nothing in favor of any folly on 
the part of her daughters: the most con- 
sistent people do not think it necessary 
to carry on till fifty the feelings they 
boasted of at thirty. Mrs. Wyvern would 
doubtless have turned a thoroughly cold 
shoulder on Amelia’s unfortunate swain, 
had it not been that he softened her ma- 
ternal heart by the sympathetic, almost 
feminine tenderness he evinced for Grace. 


er: her bright beauty was so thoroughly | His visits helped much to brighten the 
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poor girl’s life, and, whilst she undoubt- | 
edly liked him, he loved her dearly, this | 
little seventeen-year-old Grace, a budding | 
flower that might never bloom into the| 
fulness of perfection, a sensitive plant that 
opened out in an instant to the sunshine 
of kind words. 

When McHuish came to spend the 
evening, as for Grace’s express benefit he 
was occasionally permitted to do, she 
bade him carry her to the drawing-room 
window, where she loved to watch the 
moonlit sky, and the twinkling lamps up 
and down tie street. There, as she lay, 
a mere feather in his stalwart arms, her 
thin little neck stretched itself out, and 
the hectic face leant forward, her eager 
gaze sweeping the dreary horizon. 

Then, finally, as his best reward, she 
had a way of drooping her head, and look- 
ing up with dreamy blue eyes whilst she 
murmured very softly, — 

“My brother! my own brother!” and, 
at these words, the young man’s very brow 
grew red with blushes, and a sweet hope- 
fulness filled his soul. 

That was Gracie’s way. 

Yet this mutual understanding was un- 
avowed; through force of habit, Douglas 
McHuish had certainly come to be looked 
upon as Amelia’s recognized admirer, but 
nothing more. Mrs. Wyvern had not the 
heart to prevent his coming to the house, 
but she could not encourage him. ‘Of 
course he is too poor to dream of marry- 
ing,” Mrs. Wyvern often said. 

“Of course,” returned Gracie. “ And 
Amy never wants to marry, you know, 
mother.” 

“ All the better,” replied Mrs. Wyvern; 
*“]T don’t wish to lose her. But wait till 
the right man comes.” 

“ And then?” asked Gracie. 

“Well, then things will be settled,” 
said Mrs. Wyvern. ‘“ You always ask 
so much, child.” 

But Gracie pondered whether things 
were not settled already. She loved | 
Amelia; she loved Douglas. There was 
that question of money, money, money ; | 
always money, thought the girl, sadly. 
Yet, if Douglas by-and-by became a great 
lawyer, and Amy a distinguished painter, 
these money problems must all be easily 
solved. If only Amelia could earn money 
now, as she was sure to do sooner or 
Jater, and as her talent undoubtedly de- 
served ! 


II. 





Mr. SIMPKINS’S academy of art was by ! 
no ineans planned upon any new or elab- | 


orate method. Mr. and Mrs. Simpkins 
prided themselves rather upon their con- 
servative policy, and spoke patronizingly, 
if not slightingly, of all more modern in- 
stitutions than their own. When Mr. 
Simpkins (the professor, as he was called) 
held forth on the subject of art, clad in his 
velvet dressing-gown and tasselled smok- 
ing-cap, one hand firmly planted upon his 
hip, the other vaguely tracing designs in 
the empty air, he said a good word or two 
for Reynolds, Lawrence, or Gainsborough, 
and even blandly commented upon Wilkie 
and a few of his contemporaries, but be- 
tween these and the painters of the pres- 
ent was a wide gulf fixed. Even Conti- 
nental artists were rigorously ignored. 
Sadly, almost tearfully, with an ominous 
shake of the head, Mr. Simpkins would 
say, — 

“Let us go back, my dear friends, let 
us go back for art.” 

And yet, for the so-called “old masters ” 
he had little enthusiasm; Raphael was 
perhaps the only person whose talent he 
admitted, but this with such reluctance 
that it is to be feared the professor’s 
judgments were somewhat narrow. With 
great decision he opposed any new-fangled 
arrangements (even for ventilation) in his 
class-rooms. There was a class for ladies, 
another for gentlemen; these were held in 
two dirty little rooms, the smaller and 
dirtier being granted for the weaker sex. 
Here it was that Amelia Wyvern plodded 
and dreamed, her exterior aspect that of 
a quiet, industrious pupil, her inner soul 
aflame with eager ecstatic longings for 
future fame and success. 

Poor Amelia was sometimes a little un- 
certain of the professor’s ability; in this 
she differed from the rest of the pupils, 
who worshipped, unquestioningly, at the 
shrine of his intellect; but there was in 
Amelia’s character an absolute want of 
reverence. She was, indeed, desperately 
anxious to attend a school in Gower 
Street, of which she had heard much, 
where the teaching was first-rate, and 
where young men and women worked 
side by side in a great hall, thereby ad- 
vancing that great and noble cause of 
“women’s rights” which lay so near to 
Amelia’s heart. But Mrs. Wyvern willed 
it otherwise, and, therefore, her daughter 
continued to be one of the professor’s 
pupils. Punctually every morning Amelia 
made her appearance in the little dark 
class-room ; daily she stumbled over the 
skeleton near the door, a poor battered 
skeleton whereon the students hung their 
cloaks and hats, and concerning which 
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and the adjacent cupboard many feeble 
jokes were made. Every morning little 
Mrs. Simpkins confided to Amelia with 
renewed zest what care and trouble she 
(Mrs. Simpkins) had found it necessary to 
bestow on the costume of next week’s 
elaborately draped model, and every morn- 
ing the professor, rubbing his hands, 
would reiterate, — 

“Art, Miss Wyvern, nothing like art, 
my dear lady, nothing like art /” 

And every morning Amelia smiled and 
nodded in silent reply. 

The professor shone, somehow, more 
in theory than in practice. He possessed 
a purple eye, that is, of course, metaphori- 
cally. Everything he painted, from a 
sunset to a snowdrop, was equally plum- 
color, and he naturally insisted that his 
pupils should scrupulously imitate his 
method. F 

In the class were many degrees of ex- 
cellence. One poor lady never ceased to 
reproduce in black chalk a huge plaster 
nose about five inches in length. There 
was the show pupil, of course, who, it 
was whispered, had once exhibited at 
the Dudley Gallery. Sometimes, when 
Amelia, biting her pencil peacefully as 
she gazed round the room, first at the 


then at the plum-colored representations 
of the said sultana on the boards or can- 
vasses of the students — Amelia, with a 
long sigh, acknowledged that life is skort, 
and art distressingly, almost absurdly, 
long. 

Yet she worked cheerfully till nearly 
dusk, then, gathering up her painting ma- 
terials, she bade farewell to kindly Mrs. 
Simpkins, sent ‘all manner of loves” to 
the baby, and shook hands with the pro- 
fessor, who, whilst he praised her work, 
was pretty certain to recommend “a Zeef/e 
more cobalt mixed with crimson lake.” 
And then, dreaming dreams of future 
glory, her pretty, fresh face aglow, Amelia 
ran down-stairs and walked quickly home, 
only to take out her paint-box once more, 
and study candlelight effects, with her 
mother and Gracie for models instead of 
the weary sultana from Leather Lane. 

One late afternoon in November, Mrs. 
Wyvern and her younger daughter were 
sitting, as usual, in their somewhat dreary 
drawing-room, which had been furnished 
upwards of forty years ago and was con- 
sequently as unpicturesque as most apart- 
ments of that date. Amelia called this 
an “impossible ” room, and, in her mo- 
ments of hopefulness as to a happy pecu- 


pulling down the ugly glazed chintz cur- 
tains, tearing up the worn crimson and 
black carpet, and giving free scope to her 
advanced esthetic tendencies. That was 
a dream, however, destined, like so many 
of our castles in the air, to adorn the 
future only, for albeit other folks’ tastes 
might come and go, Mrs. Wyvern’s solid 
but inartistic drawing-room furniture 
“went on forever.” 

Gracie was lying on a sofa, which was 
distressingly made up of false lines and 
wrong curves. She was staring at the 
fire in the highly ornamented steel grate, 
whilst opposite to her sat Mrs. Wyvern, 
knitting, and conversing, or rather solilo- 
quizing, on the inexhaustible subject of 
butchers’ and bakers’ bills. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Douglas 
McHuish was shown in. 

“T ventured to bring a few violets for 
Miss Gracie,” quoth the shy young man, 
proceeding with laborious awkwardness 
to untie a little blue paper parcel he held. 
“* How are ye to-day, Miss Gracie?” 

Miss Gracie was much delighted with 
the violets, and sat up on her sofa, as she 
held them in her thin little hands, strok- 
ing them, and finally arranging them care- 
fully one by one upon their green leaves 
in a saucerful of water. 

“Is not Miss Amelia home yet?” 
asked Douglas after a pause. 

No, Amelia was not home yet; but 
Mrs. Wyvern was looking for her speedy 
return, for the afternoon had already 
grown both dark and misty. 

“ But only let that child settle herself 
comfortably down at her painting,” added 
the mother, half in pride, half in annoy- 
ance, “and there’s no getting her away 
again till doomsday.” 

** She went off to the school at nine this 
morning,” said Grace. 

“ She'll be a fine painter some day,” re- 
marked McHuish, with conviction. 

He was sitting in the semi-darkness a 
few yards from Grace; she could see the 
outline of his gaunt figure, and his plain, 
earnest features irradiated now and then 
by fitful gleams of firelight; he, on the 
other hand, could watch the slender white 
form stretched out in stillness upon the 
couch. 

“Will I wait to see Miss Amelia?” 
asked the visitor, with subdued eagerness. 
“Oh yes, pray stay and talk to us,” re- 
plied Mrs. Wyvern; “ this has been rather 
a bad day of neuralgia for Grace. You 
won’t mind the dark, Mr. McHuish; it 
scarcely seems worth while having the 





niary future, was apt to imagine herself, 


lights as yet.” 
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Thereupon, McHuish  contentedly 
stayed and talked; darkness is an incen- 
tive to the conversation of shy folk. Be- 
sides, strange to say, he could always talk 
more freely to Grace and her mother than 
to his lady-love, bitterly though he la- 
mented his deficiency in that respect. 

Presently Amelia came in. 

“Don’t you want a lamp?” she asked 
laughing, bringing in with her an atmo- 
sphere of energy and gaiety, and yet an 
amount of fresh air that made Grace 
shiver. 

“Oh mother, I can’t see a bit!” con- 
tinued Amelia; “do !et us have lights. 
Why, is that you, Mr. McHuish r 

“Mr. McHuish has been telling us al! 
about the Aurora,” said Grace. ‘“ It must 
be so beautiful in the far north, Amy! 
Please tell Amy about it, Mr. McHuish, 
won’t you?” 

“ Only how I rode home one night, one 
winter night,” began the Scotchman con- 
fusedly. He had risen from his chair at 
Amelia’s entrance, and now stood twirling 
his hat slowly round and round in his big, 
bony hands. 

“It was across the lonely moors,” said 
Grace. 

“ And the Aurora was shooting up into 
the heavens,” said McHuish. 

** More beautiful than daylight,” added 
Grace enthusiastically. “Only fancy, 
Amy, what the great rays must be, white, 
and silver, and rose-color, giving one an 
idea of some wonderful weird world out 
far, far beyond the distant hills. I can 
fancy being lured away and away, towards 
that magical horizon!” 

“ Here comes the lamp,” said Mrs. Wy- 
vern. ‘ Dear me, how they have spilt the 
oil again, all over the handle! Doesn’t 
your mother, Mr. McHuish, find that her 
servants . 

“*Light, light!’ I feel like Goethe,” in- 
terrupted Ameliairrelevantly. ‘ Mamma, 
I want to show you something. Do look. 
The professor says there is an exhibition 
going to open immediately, somewhere he 
knows, and he thinks | might really, truly, 
send this head.” 

Out from under Amy’s cloak came a 
square brown-paper parcel, and then the 
young artist, with a little air of modest 
though conscious merit, held up to view a 
small oil painting representing the head 
of an Italian bandit. 

“ What, really?” asked Mrs. Wyvern, 
in admiration. 

“Oh Amy, not really ?” echoed Grace. 

“ Yes,” answered Amelia quietly. 

He was a fierce bandit, a very fierce 
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bandit. His head was slightly turned 
away; still, his eagle glance was fixed 
threateningly on the beholder ; his glance 
evidently meant much. He was arrayed 
in a gorgeous costume, worn, probably, by 
bandits of his province only, and his 
background was the well-known blue and 
cloudless sky of the south. 

“ Well, I must say,” remarked Mrs. Wy- 
vern impressively, as she looked around 
her for the sake of argument, “I must 
say, Amelia, that you have made very 
great progress.” 

“It’s a beautiful head,” said Grace 
sympathetically; “oh, you dear, clever 
Amy, I must give you a kiss; I never saw 
such a fierce-looking bandit!” 

“I should think not,” returned Amy. 
“ The professor wanted us particularly to 
catch that expression, as the model actu- 
ally did commit a murder once long ago 
in Corsica.” 

“Of course one must not praise one’s 
own child,” said Mrs. Wyvern, “but [ 
cannot help thinking there are very few 
young artists who could beat that head. 
And I don’t know about ‘ young’ either.” 

“ There is one little thing that troubles 
me,” said Amelia in a hesitating voice, 
“that is, you see, mamma, the high light 
on the bandit’s nose. What do you think 
of the high light, Mr. McHuish !” 

“I’m no much of a painter mysel,” re- 
plied the person interrogated, who lapsed 
into a northern dialect whenever he be- 
came nervous. “ The nose is no that bad, 
to my thinking; it’s the lad’s complexion 
that’s terrible blue, surely.” 

“Why, the professor said it was not 
blue enough!” exclaimed Amelia. 

“Oh, Mr. McHuish, you don’t really 
think it blue?” asked Grace reproach- 
fully. 

“I]—I ——” stammered the young 
man. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Wyvern, with 
some severity, “perhaps that Mr. Mc- 
Huish has not sufficiently considered the 
reflections from the southern sky.” 

Amelia said no more. Possibly, she 
inwardly felt that, like the archbishop in 
‘Gil Blas,” she desired for her critic 
“toutes sortes de prospérités, avec un 
peu plus de goit,” whilst the unhappy 
offender, stumbiing over his sentences, 
sought, by the most indiscriminating 
praise, to reinstate himself in his former 
position of trust. 

Days passed; the bandit, carefully 
framed and labelled, was sent to the exhi- 
bition, and in due time, as Amelia received 
no notice to the contrary, she became 
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tremblingly, hopefully, delightedly aware 
that her picture was accepted and hung. 

During these anxious days, she was 
very eagerly expectant, and yet afraid, to 
hear the postman’s knock; she knew not 
what news he might bring. No news is 
good news, doubtless, as Grace often- 
times asserted, and yet such silence was 
trying to bear. 

Amelia worked somewhat fitfully at the 
professor’s. She found herself in high 
favor with her fellow-students; they evi- 
dently viewed her with much increased 
respect. On one occasion the poor lady 
who was struggling with the large chalk 
nose actually went on all-fours to look for 
a piece of india-rubber which Amelia had 
dropped! Mrs. Simpkins addressed her 
as “dear child;” the professor talked 
lengthily to her of the possible regenera- 
tion of art, a subject he reserved for a 
very choice few amongst his pupils, deem- 
ing, doubtless, that there were but few of 
them destined to take a really active part 
in such regeneration. 

But Amelia could not work as of yore; 
she painted out to-day what she had 
painted in yesterday; she was certainly 
demoralized. Her small capabilities of 
the present jarred in her mind with the 
wide destinies she contemplated for the 
future. Of course the brigand was the 
doorway through which she was to wend 
her steps towards these destinies, and yet, 
as she worked, she was conscious of some 
uneasiness concerning the finite nature of 
her own art. Certainly, at home, as she 
sat beside Gracie’s couch, at rest from 
palette or canvas, she held forth gar- 
rulously as to her future aims and present 
success, without any disturbing emotion. 
Somehow, it was always so easy to talk 
to Gracie! Nothing seemed too great, 
nothing too small, for her facile compre- 
hension and universal sympathy. 

“Why can’t women become Royal 
Academicians!” Amelia would exclaim 
wrathfully, whilst her sister listened sor- 
rowfully. “What an unjust, miserable 
nineteenth century we live in, to be sure,” 
continued Amelia, forgetiul of her doc- 
trines of progress; “only think of Mary 
Moser and Angelica Kauffmann!” 

“Were they Academicians?” asked 
Grace, who was still strangely ignorant 
on the subject. 

“ Why, of course.” 

And thereupon Gracie from her full 
loving heart protested that Amelia was 





surely intended to become the female art. | 
pioneer of this present generation, and 
that the most obtuse public could not, 
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possibly remain blind to her remarkable 
merit. 

It may be held that such indiscriminate 
praise was unwholesome for Amelia, but 
Grace did not reason thereon; she was 
not going to set up as a moral blister or 
scourge for the chastening of her sister. 
If Grace Wyvern loved the universe 
generally, how much more must she not 
idolize those objects of affection which 
were encircled by the narrow boundary of 
home? 

Perchance she was not altogether wrong. 
For, surely, when, tired and grey-headed, 
we pause in the journey of life, and look 
back upon those sweet foolish fondnesses 
with which in early days our dear ones 
encouraged our unripe efforts, we smile to 
recall the efforts, and sigh to remember 
the fond words, conscious that since then 
the outer world’s more truthful judgment 
(together with our own painful conviction) 
has sufficiently well settled that little 
matter of our youthful vanity. There are 
not many boys at school, | imagine, who 
condemn the mother’s tenderness which 
scarcely prepared them for a life of hard- 
ship. 

Haply, even whilst Gracie encouraged 
her sister by extreme adulation, Amelia 
grew humble, and felt her own faults all 
the more keenly. 

“Don’t, dear, don’t,” she entreated. 
“You see me as I want to be, not as I 
am.” 

“It is because I know you so well,” 
returned Gracie simply. “I see you now 
already as you are going to be. It is all 
in you, Amy, though other people may 
not see it yet as 1 do, and I suppose 
it has been iny ou ever since you were 
born. You need to learn what is tech- 
nical, perhaps, but an artist is an artist 
always.” 

“] sometimes think it is you who are 
the real artist,” sighed Amelia; “ you feel 
so much.” 

“Oh yes, I feel,” said Grace, some- 
what vaguely, gazing at Amelia with lus- 
trous eyes. ,; 

As for Grace’s own prospects, they 
never troubled her. Even Mrs. Wyvern, 
who doated on her invalid child, never 
alluded to the child’s future. Perchance 
she dreaded the future — or perchance to 
her it seemed that the little white form 
must needs continue to lie stretched be- 
fore her eyes on the gpuch by the fireside, 
though years rolled on, though Amelia 
should go forth into the world to her tri- 
umph, and whilst she herself sat knitting 
with the deepening shadows of age gath- 
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ering about her. Yes, Gracie was to be 
there, always; Gracie, who was tended 
and petted, carried from room to room 


and propped up on pillows; Gracie, for 


whom the cook’s slender knowledge was 
daily heavily taxed; Gracie, for whom 
new books and pretty needlework were 
constantly provided — Gracie, the pivot 
on which the household really turned, 


the homely beacon by which they all di- 


rected their way. All, Douglas McHuish 
last, not least. 

Because he was not constantly present 
in the house, however, Douglas noticed 
more readily than the others how shrunk- 
en the slender figure had become, how 
wan and white the delicate features had 


grown. It filled his heart with pain to 
mark the change, a_ gradual, 
change, he thought. 
miss little Gracie! 


sister! it was a tender joy to him to think | I dare say mamma will help, too. 
It was no disloyalty to | really must go now; you won’t mind, for 


of Gracie as such. 


How he should|asking me? 
He had never had a| help any one you are interested in! And 


bing, yet softly murmuring also. For, if 
a man’s heart be ever softer than a wom- 
an’s, Douglas McHuish, rough and un- 
gainly though he appeared, possessed: a 
more gentle organ than did Amelia Wy- 
vern. 

Once he had tried to begin upon the 
dreaded subject. 

“Don’t keep me too long just now,” 
said Amelia, smiling, and looking him 
through and through with her wide-open 
brown eyes. “You know, Mr. McHuish, 
men never expect women to have any real 
business, do they?” 

“But this,’ stammered McHuish, — 
“this is a question of vital importance. 
A poor fellow 3 

“Oh, here are two shillings,” cried 





steady | Amelia cordially ; ‘* why should you mind 


Of course 1 should like to 


But I 


Ameiia that he loved Gracie so deeply, | my brushes will certainly spoil if I don’t 
for indeed Amelia possessed an additional | go and clean them this very minute!” 


attraction in his eyes in that Gracie was 
her sister, and therefore, thought Douglas, 
one day 





III. 


AMELIA WYVERN on “varnishing 


However, argued he, Grace was his}day” was a sight for the gods to see. 


sister already; there was really no need 
to look for more. 


Stepping out, daintily attired, her bright 
She understood him as | face positively brilliant with excitement, 


none surely but a sister could understand. | she carried in her well-gloved hands the 
When he was earnest, she was serious ; | neatest of color-boxes, and the newest of 
when he was perturbed, she grew sympa-| paint-brushes, as well as a tenderly treas- 
thetic; when he was shy and ill at ease, | ured printed document which invited her 


she renewed his confidence. 


By some | to come and view her own picture in the 


inexplicable reticence, he had never actu- |—— Street Exhibition. 


ally talked to her of his matrimonial in- 


She crossed the threshold of that sa- 


tentions; he guessed nevertheless that|cred spot somewhat nervously, afraid of 
Grace would stand him in good stead | being stopped or turned away, yet trying 


with her sister, and speak well of him, 
nay, plead his cause, if need there were. 
He had even occasionally wished, big, 
brave man though he was, that he might 
propose to Amelia whilst Gracie lay close 
by. She would doubtless, without speak- 
ing, give him that courage of words which 
he so strangely lacked; he could augur 
from the look in her eyes whether he 
spoke well or ill, and what effect he was 
likely to have on Amelia. 

Douglas was able to read Gracie’s coun- 
tenance better than that of his lady-love; 
in many ways the younger girl appeared 
to him the elder of the two. Because 


Amelia was so joyous, so full of life, so 
taken up with art and theories of all sorts, 
so busy, so energetic, he was a little un- 
certain how to break the ice, how to de- 
mand her attention, and bid her listen to 
what was tumultuously throbbing and ach- 
ing within his heart — tumultuously throb- 





to appear as self-possessed as though the 
best part of her twenty years had con- 
sisted of “ varnishing days.” 

When she entered the gallery, which 
was not a large one, she looked eagerly 
round, but could not for some time dis- 
cover the bandit. There were about a 
dozen people in the room, women as well 
as men, strolling or standing about, mostly 
in knots of twos and threes, and all with 
a more or less chilled and dejected as- 
pect. A couple of kindly workmen were 
bringing a long ladder for an unfortunate 
youth who wished to touch up his picture, 
hung as it was so high that nothing of it 
could be seen but the lower portion of a 
pair of highly glazed wellington boots. 
Following the direction of the artist’s up- 
turned eyes, however, Amelia suddenly 
discerned her picture, hung on the top 
line, where it seemed so small as to re- 
semble a richly colored postage-stamp. 
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Alas, poor bandit! Alas, poor Ame- 
lia! The bandit frowned and glared in 
puny effort from his altitude, whilst Ame- 
lia turned positively faint from disappoint- 
ment, and two big tears forced themselves 
into her eyes. 

She bit her lip hard, to prevent the 
tears from running down her cheeks, and 
stole her hand furtively into her pocket 
to find her handkerchief. The painter of 
the boots had meanwhile commenced to 
climb his ladder, and, looking round 
somewhat suddenly, he encountered the 
pretty, sorrowful face beneath him. 

“Is your picture up here also?” he 
asked kindly. “Shall I varnish it for 
you?” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you,” stammered 
Amelia. Alas! the words of sympathy 
made the tremulous tears overflow. 

“You'll get used to it,” said the paint- 
er gently; “anyhow, you’ve got your 
name in the catalogue. And at a little 
distance the picture looks uncommonly 
well, doesn’t it, now? Besides, it’s often 
those at the top that sell the soonest, you 
know.” 

Poor Amelia, gazing from afar at the 
well-known bluish features of her bandit, 
wondered if her new friend’s pictures 
were always hung so high that he had 
grown used to speak on the subject with 
happy confidence; then, after thanking 
him, she wended her way slowly and sadly 
home. 

She felt bound to appear as cheerful as 
possible, however, in her sister’s pres- 
ence, for Grace was waiting, in a perfect 
fever of anxiety, to hear the details of so 
eventful a morning. Therefore, it came 
to pass that, a few days later, when Ame- 
lia and her mother sallied forth together 
to see the pictures, even Mrs, Wyvern 
was scarcely prepared for the shock of 
seeing the bandit so unduly elevated. 
There were no very well-known names 
among the painters represented in the 
catalogue; consequently, Mrs. Wyvern 
took a high stand, and was more angry 
than aggrieved. 

“We must be prepared for a little jeal- 
ousy, my child,” she added consolingly, 
after a burst of wrathful words; “1 dare 
say itis well known that you are young 
and pretty.” 

In which speech it may be thought that 
Mrs. Wyvern was somewhat hard upon 
the hangers, who were not, after all, of 
the feminine sex! 

But whether her comparative success 
(or comparative failure) had been good for 


back to her work at the professor’s with 
improved industry. She worked early 
and late; she never seemed to tire. Her 
eager enthusiasm had mellowed and given 
place to a patient, even-tempered love of 
her profession; once, when Grace spoke 
to her of the future, she answered gently: 

“Oh, Gracie, I seem hateful to myself 
for having been so silly as to think I 
should ever do anything great.” 

“ But you will, you must, Amy.” 

“Must 1? I don’t know, I scarcely 
dare to hope. Oh, it is all as far off as 
that Aurora that you and Douglas were 
talking of, one afternoon; do you remem- 
ber, Gracie?” 

“ Douglas? Did you call him Doug- 
las?” asked Grace in a whisper. 

** Yes — no,” answered Amelia, redden- 
ing. “I think of him as Douglas, some- 


“ Well.” 

“Come and sit beside me, will you, 
dear? There, give me your blessed old 
head close, and let me stroke it. Listen. 
If ever you think about me, by-and-by, 
later on i 

* Oh Gracie, don’t.” 

“When you think of me,” repeated 
Grace firmly, “think, dear, how glad I 
was that you thought of him as Douglas, 
your Douglas. Will you, Amy?” 

“Yes,” answered Amelia, who was cry- 
ing. And thereupon she caught hold of 
her little sister’s hand, and squeezed it 
violently, and then, without a word, she 
got up and ran out of the room. 

A few days later, Grace called her 
mother to come and sit beside her. 

The two were alone in the room. It 
was twilight, the hour the sick girl loved: 





Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower. 


Grace thought it should not only be 
“the children’s hour,” as Longfellow 
meant it to be, but an hour of healing 
balm for all the sick and sorry, a time 
when our spirits loose themselves from 
their trammels and grow more, spiritual 
—an hour, above all, when we seem 
nearer to those we love, and more able to 
say what at other times itis hard to say. 

Outside, in the dreary, fog-laden street, 
the gas-lamps were being lighted, one by 
one, and occasionally the rolling sound of 
carriage-wheels grew, and passed, and 
died away upon the ear. 

** Mother, come and speak to me,” said 
Grace; “1 want you to do something for 
me.” 





Amelia or not, it is certain that she went 
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There was a rising sob in Mrs. Wy- 
vern’s throat as she obeyed the summons, 
for she had been wrapt in sorrowful medi- 
tation ; nevertheless, sitting down silently, 
she took within her own the fragile fingers 
of Grace’s outstretched hand. 

They were very fragile fingers. Mrs. 
Wyvern could not but recollect with a 
fresh pain at her heart what Douglas Mc- 
Huish had told her yesterday, after he 
had held the child for a while in his arms 
at the window. Yes, he said that the 
light weight had grown yet lighter; he 
thought it his duty to tell that, he said, 
and ever since he had spoken thus a sense 
of helpless misery had gathered tightly 
round Mrs. Wyvern’s heart. For she 
knew, alas! of how little use to Grace 
were the medicines prescribed for her; 
she knew that hers was not any special 
malady. 

* Will you do something for me, mam- 
ma?” 

*“ What is it, Gracie?” 

“Something that I want very, very, 
much. Will you promise to do it, mam- 
ma?” 

“ Without knowing what it is?” 

Mrs. Wyvern gazed at the eager little 
face, visibly eager even in the twilight 
shadows ; tears came into her eyes ; some- 
how she could not keep them back. 

“Oh, promise, mother, promise! ” 

“ Very well, I promise, child.” 

“ And you will never, never tell.” 

“No, | will not tell; not if you do not 
wish it.” 

“T have saved four pounds of my own,” 
said Grace hurriedly —‘“* my very own — 
my pocket-money. And Amy has put five 
guineas on the bandit.” 

“Well?” 

“] want you to buy the bandit. Do 
you understand, mother?” 

“ You — want — me — to — buy — the 
— bandit?” repeated Mrs. Wyvern slowly. 

“Yes, yes! Oh! you said you would 
do it! You must; you promised. And 
you promised that you would never tell.” 

“] will not tell,” said Mrs. Wyvern 
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“ My little Grace,” said Mrs. Wyvern 
huskily. 

“I know so exactly how it will be,” 
went on the child; “I have been thinking 
it all over, oh for so long! It is the first 
picture that makes the whole difference, 
and, when once anybody has got a start, 
success follows easily enough. Poor 
Amy! she has nobody to help her on, 
only you and me, mother dear. But, 
above all, you will not tell; promise again, 
promise.” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

“Tam afraid you must advance me the 
one pound, five shillings. I will pay you 
back regularly, all my pocket-money, week 
by week.” 

“ Will you, dear?” 

Mrs. Wyvern spoke in a strange voice ; 
fortunately, the room was growing so dark 
that Gracie could not see her face, nor 
see the tears that rained and rained down 
so quickly that Mrs. Wyvern did not even 
attempt to dry them. 

“]T would have waited till I had saved 
all the money,” said Gracie, after a pause, 
“but I thought it was better not to wait.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Oh, because— Well, the exhibi- 
tion might shut soon, perhaps. But you 
will go to-morrow, mamma?” 

“To-morrow?” repeated poor Mrs. Wy- 
vern vaguely. 

“You must go and arrange with the 
secretary, and have the bandit sent by- 
and-by to some other address, to another 
name, not yours, of course. We will 
think it all out together, won’t we, dear?” 

There was a long pause, and then 
Gracie spoke again, very softly. 

* Mother!” 

“ Well, my child.” 

“If—if— well, suppose if I were to 
die, Amy would be just a very little bit 
richer, wouldn’t she?” 

“Just a little, darling.” 





Grace answered nothing; she only 
raised her mother’s hand to her own lov- 


| ing lips, and kissed it, with a long, long 


| kiss. Presently she whispered, — 
“That would help Amy—and Doug- 





gently. ‘“ But, Gracie, I scarcely see —” 
* Don’t you see,” asked the girl fever-|las.” But she whispered the words so 
ishly, — “don’t you see that if Amy sells | softly it is doubtful whether Mrs. Wyvern 
this picture, her first picture, she will be| heard them; at all events, she kept si- 
quite tremendously encouraged? The/| lence. 
picture will have a red star on it — she | It happened that one day soon after 
told me that—and all the world will) this conversation Amelia received a letter 
know that it is sold, and what a great} containing the announcement of the sale 
painter she is going to be, and everybody | of her first picture. Her joy was un- 
will want to bay her pictures.’ Grace | bounded; she jumped up, and danced, 
stopped, exhausted, and drew a long!and ran about the room like a child in 
breath. |high delight. Douglas McHuish, who 
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was present, (he had looked in for a mo- 
ment only, of course), sat open-mouthed 
and amazed, watching his lady-love’s evi- 
dent symptoms of lunacy, and wondering 
whether any effort on his part might ever 
succeed in calling forth such expressions 
of joy from her. 

Mrs. Wyvern was somewhat silent and 
constrained, but Gracie, the little traitress, 
gave vent to many exclamations of pleas- 
ure and astonishment. 

“Hurrah, Amy!” she cried; “who 
would have thought it? And yet did we 
not ali of us prophesy this long ago? 
Why don’t you come and shake hands 
with her, Mr. McHuish, and tell her how 
awfully glad you are?” 

But Amelia dragged her mother into 
the next room. 

“Shut the door,” she whispered ex- 
citedly; “oh, now listen, listen, mamma. 
I never had so much money of my own 
before. It zs my very own, isn’t it? I 
earned it, you know, and now you must 
tell me what I can get for Gracie; I want 
to spend it on her. Poor little Gracie! 
She has so few pleasures! And she has 
been so good and kind, if you only knew! 
She has never ceased to be encouraging 
about my work, and I don’t think she ever 
remembers one little bit that she — that 
she isn’t as strong as we are.” 

Mrs. Wyvern, bound by her promises, 
could only nod her head and say con- 
strainedly, “Yes, my dear, yes,” but the 
next morning she accompanied Amy ona 
long and fatiguing quest in search of 
something undefined — a present for 
Gracie. 

Up and down Piccadilly, past Regent 
Street, beyond Oxford Street, back into 
Bond Street, walked that weary pair; 
then into unknown streets and places, 
where, finally, a tame and beautiful piping 
bulfinch, a marvellously trained and trill- 
ing bird, a very Marioamongst bulfinches, 
was fixed upon, housed in a new cage, 
and carried home in Amelia’s arms, as 
she and her mother jolted homewards in 
a four-wheeled cab. 

The professor saw nothing of his pupil 
that day; bulfinch-worship occupied the 
whole of the afternoon. And from hence- 
forth, Bully’s cage was placed close beside 
the sick girl’s couch, and Bully became 
her inseparable companion. She knew, 
though Amy did not know, whose savings 
had gone to purchase him; but she knew 
also whose affection had brought him 
thither. Her heart was full of love and 
eae as she lay, her blue eyes more 


ovely than ever in their tenderness, | 
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watching the tiny songster, who bent his 
shiny black head on one side, and trilled 
forth the melody of the sweet Thuringian 
folk-song, telling of “ Zreue Liebe”: — 


Ach, wie ist ’s méglich dann, 
Dass ich dich lassen kann ? 
Hab’ dich von Herzen lieb, das glaube mir! 
Du hast die Seele mein 
So ganz genommen ein, 
Dass ich kein’ andre lieb’ 
Als dich allein! 


But Grace herself was about to leave 
him. Neither “true love,” nor care, nor 
songs of birds could keep her. She was 
on her way to a land of heavenly sweet- 
ness and song, beyond the light of moon 
and stars, beyond the rays of the Aurora 
Borealis, the poetry of which had taken 
such strange hold of her youthful imag- 
ination, 

She spoke of it to Douglas McHuish 
once, when she happened to be alone with 
him. 

“You and Amy must go north some 
day,” she said, “and be happy, quite 
happy together, and when you journey 
across the moors, and you see before you, 
far away, those beautiful shining rays, 
you will think of me somehow with the 
Aurora, won’t you, Douglas ?” 

“ My little sister,” answered Douglas 
tremulously, as he clasped her hand in 
his, and kissed it reverentially. 


It was her beloved hour of twilight 
when she died; she passed away with 
scarce a sigh. There was no more sor- 
row nor sadness in her death than there 
had been in her bright and unselfish life. 
She bade Douglas lift her in his arms, 
and carry her to the window. It was dur- 
ing a heavy snowstorm; large flakes of 
snow were falling rapidly; the street, the 
passers-by, the roofs of the houses, the 
very world seemed white, spite of the 
deepening darkness. 

“Amy,” called the child, “come and 
see the snow. It must be beautiful in the 
north. Mother, are youthere? Ah, listen 
to Bully! Mother,” and she drew her 
mother down, close to her own little chill 
face. “ Mother, remember — you will 
never tell.” 

Then she dropped back in the arms of 
her brother Douglas. That was the end. 

By-and-by, after several sorrowful 
months had gone past, Grace’s words 
came true. Amelia married Douglas Mc- 
Huish, and, travelling with him to the far 
north, visited the home of his fathers and 
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wandered with him, hand in hand, across 
the purple moors. Later on, they re- 
turned to London, to settle down, each to 
work and bring grist to the mill, for 
Amelia gradually learnt to make her ban- 
dits less fierce in aspect, and less blue in 
complexion. 

Meanwhile, during the young folks’ ab- 
sence, in her house in the dreary London 
street Mrs. Wyvern lived her lonely life. 
And when her pet bulfinch piped to her 
his plaintive Thuringian love-song: — 


Ach, wie ist ’s méglich dann, 
Dass ich dich lassen kann ? 


Mrs. Wyvern laid aside her knitting, and 
folded her hands, and listened, whilst 
burning tears coursed slowly down her 
cheeks. But never, at any time, did she 
reveal that tender little secret of Gracie’s, 
that she had promised not to tell. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE BRUTES ON THEIR MASTER. 


No one seemed disposed to break the 
silence: the Fox surveyed their confusion 
with a malicious smile. 

“ After all,” he continued carelessly, 
the company still remaining mute, “1 
don’t know that it matters much to me. 
The conditions of my own life will not be 
materially affected, whatever course you 
take.” 

“Not affected!” struck in the Dog 
quickly. ‘Oh, come, that is a little too 
much. Why, surely, if you could induce 
us to act on your advice, you would “ 

“ Allow me to finish, if you please,” in- 
terrupted the other, with a touch of irri- 
tation. ‘I should, even in that case, find 
it just as hard a matter to live; I should 
be shot and trapped instead of hunted, 
that is all. Nay, I might, perhaps, be 
worse off, as some people would consider 
it, than lam now. For I am told, and I 
see no particular reason to doubt it, that 
if it had not suited Man to preserve us for 
the purposes of sport our race would long 
since have become extinct. By detaching 
the Horse and Dog from Man, and thus 
rendering the fox-hunt an impossibility, 
we should in fact be removing the main 
factor in our perpetuation.” 

“Why are you trying to do it then?” 
inquired the Cat lazily, opening one eye to 
watch the effect of his question. 

“Why?” echoed the Fox, with impa- 
tience. ‘Because I hate to see people 
being made fools of, as you are; and be- 
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cause I would rather take my chance of 
fighting for existence under some addi- 
tional disadvantages than see the sim- 
plicity of worthy animals abused by a 
hypocritical oppressor.” 

“Ha!” muttered the Cat. “A disin- 
terested Fox! I appreciate your motives. 
And,” added he dreamily, “I will not 
mention the word ‘ chickens.’ ” 

“With your antecedents you will exer- 
cise a wise discretion in not doing so,” 
said the Fox tartly ; “‘and let me tell you, 
my friend, that it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to me whether you appreciate 
my motives or not. My appeal is made 
to animals, not only of a superior intelli- 
gence to yours, but of a far higher moral- 
ity than you have ever shown yourself 
capable of conceiving.” 

The Cat returned no answer to this 
taunt. He was asleep. 

After a short pause, during which the 
Dog appeared lost in painful reflection, 
the Fox, in a still more insinuating tone, 
resumed. 

“It is,” he said, “precisely because I 
entertain so sincere a respect for that 
combination of moral and_ intellectual 
qualities which I find in you, and in our 
friend, the Horse, here, that I have 
thought it worth my while to lay these 
proposals of mine before you. It needs 
nothing less than that combination of 
qualities to enable you to be of any real 
servicetous. We areall of us,as | hold, 
either persecuted or exploited or in some 
way or other ill-used by Man. To every 
one of us he plays the part either of open 
enemy or designing patron or treacherous 
comrade, as the case may be. But some 
among us, as, for instance, that poor, silly 
thing there,” with a sidelong glance of 
contempt at the Sheep hard by, “are both 
morally and mentally too weak to offer 
any resistance. Others, though not want- 
ing in intelligence, strength, or courage, 
are unfortunately so situated as to be un- 
able to render any effective help to the 
common cause. Others, again, though 
intellectually well fitted to devise a plan 
of revolt, and even to direct its execution, 
have not been fortunate enough for some 
reason or other” — here the Fox coughed 
with an air of constraint — “to win the 
confidence of their fellow-brutes. The 
Dog and the Horse, however, fulfil all the 
conditions required in leaders of a move- 
ment of emancipation. They have wit 
enough to see through Man’s pretences 
to virtue, moral sense enough to be dis- 
gusted at his baseness, and more power 
of annoying and injuring him than all the 
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rest of us put together. What say you, 
then? Will you join in the league of the 
lower animals, as my lord calls us, against 
him?” 

“ Not I!” replied the Dog promptly, all 
his doubts dispersed at once by the mere 
shock of the proposal. “Not I! He’s 
far too good.” 

“Nor I,” said the Horse, though with 
less enthusiasm. “ He’s much too strong.” 

“Too strong!” echoed the Dog re- 
proachfully. “Is ¢hat all? I thought 
you loved him as I do.” 

The Horse looked mildly at him fora 
moment before replying. 

“I never said I did not,” he added 
presently. “ But perhaps I see more of 
his strength than you do.” 

“T have more respect for your objec- 
tion at any rate than for his,” said the 
Fox in a slightly contemptuous tone, 
“but there is nothing in it. You don’t 
suppose that I advocate anything like 
open resistance to our tyrant. I quite 
admit that he is too strong to allow any 
chance of success for that. No, what I 
mean is that Man is dependent upon you 
for a vast number of willingly rendered 
services; that he relies and has to rely 
in a hundred matters on the unforced zeal 
and docility of the Horse, and that were 
he suddenly to lose the benefit of these 
qualities and find himself unable to get 
any more out of the Horse than he could 
wring from him by absolute physical com- 
pulsion incessantly applied, he would find 
the situation intolerable. 

“So should we, I expect,” said the 
Horse dryly. 

“No doubt it would be disagreeable to 
you for a time,” admitted the Fox. “ But 
with your well-known fortitude you could 
surely tire him out. Besides, you contin- 
ually have not only his comfort at your 
disposal but his life in your power. Think 
of the number of necks you might break 
by concerted action in a single day.” 

“You don’t tell me what I am to do, 
however,” said the Dog. “For what ser- 
vices, pray, is Man so dependent upon 
me? I should think he could make a shift 
to do without hunting, and he seems to 
like shooting best without me. What 
could /do to injure him?” 

“ This is mere affectation,” sneered the 
Fox. ‘ You know as well as I do that 
you are as necessary to Manin one wayas 
the Horse is in another. He wants toys 
no less than tools, and you are toys to 
which he has become so accustomed that 
he could not do without you. Affection 
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he calls his feeling for you, and you no 
doubt are weak enough to believe him. 
But anyhow you have grown into a habit 
with him, and it would throw the whole 
human race into selfish consternation to 
learn some fine morning that no dog would 
ever again lick man’s hand.” 

There was a diabolical twinkle in the 
Fox’s eye as he uttered these words, but 
his tact told him the next moment that he 
had gone too far. The last suggestion 
seemed to fall upon the Dog like a blow. 
He winced and rose instantly to his feet. 

“TI will wish you good-night,” he said 
coldly. “Itis no use my staying here any 
longer. Nothing in the world should in- 
duce me to do what you ask.” 

“Sit down again, pray,” said the Fox 
earnestly, “and listen to me. I don’t ex- 
pect you to do what I am asking you as 
long as your feelings towards Man remain 
what they are. But surely I have already 
said enough to show you how misplaced 
is your regard for him. What! not when 
I mention that ugly word again?” 

The dog shuddered slightly but re- 
mained silent. 

* Not when I mention vivisec —— 

** No,” said the dog, in a tone almost of 
irritation. “I wish to hear no more about 
that. It ought to be enough for you to 
know that it doesn’t in any degree alter 
my feelings towards Man.” 

“Oh, that’s impossible,” replied the 
Fox coolly. “Or at least if it is possible, 
you must be in one sense as great an im- 
postor as he is. What is the good of 
Man’s having elevated your moral nature 
as he pretends to have done? What is 
the use of his having developed all the 
virtues in you if you can’t feel now that 
your patron’s vile heartlessness and hy- 
pocrisy deprive him of all title to respect ? 
Why, even that wretched rabbit there, 
who cowers down when I merely mention 
his name, even he has conscience enough 
to appreciate the villany of vivisection, if 
he has not sufficient force of character to 
condemn it. His brother was netted 
along with several friends and sold to a 
vivisector. He witnessed the whole per- 
formance in the person of one of his 
friends before fortunately making his own 
escape. Hi! Bunny! tell us what you 
think of cutting rabbits up alive.” 

The Rabbit glanced timidly round him 
as though afraid of being overheard, and 
then replied, in a hurried, trembling whis- 

er,— 

“TI don’t know. Don’t ask me. It’s 
bad—very bad. But—but my mother’s 
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hind legs were broken with a shot yester- 
day, and she has just crawled home. 
She’s lying over there behind the hedge. 
I’m not sure shooting ain’t worse than the 
other.” 

**You’re a fool,” said the Fox, some- 
what disconcerted at this display of inde- 
pendent judgment on the Rabbit’s part. 
“The sportsman kills outright a dozen 
times for once that he wounds. But the 
very object of the other wretch is to keep 
his victim alive as long as he can. Be- 
sides, that isn’t the worst part of the 
matter by any means. Who cares what 
happens to us, — you, Bunny, I mean, and 
me? Man has never pretended to be our 
friend; he dislikes me and he despises 
you. Ifthe ever condescends to do any- 
thing but shoot you itis only to put you 
into a hutch as a toy for his children. 
You rank merely asa larger sort of guinea 
pig or white mouse: while as for me” — 
continued the Fox significantly — “ well, 
he has never tried to make a friend of 
me—not much. And between ourselves 
he is not far wrong. Anyhow he is wel- 
come to vivisect me, when he can take me 
alive and persuade me to lie down quietly 
on the operating table, without trying a 
previous experiment in vivisection on my 
own account.” 
his formidable rows of teeth in an ex- 
tremely sinister grin. “To cut upa fox 
or a rabbit may be as cruel as you please, 
but you can’t exactly call it base. Even 
to operate on a cat,’”’ added the Fox, evi- 
dently not sorry to deal a side blow at his 
satirical companion, “even to operate on 


a cat, domestic animal as he is called, ap- | 


pears to me to be much the same thing.” 

“What's that you’re saying?” asked 
the Cat drowsily. 

“] was saying,” repeated the Fox in his 
blandest tones, “ that though they call you 
a domestic animal, I don’t believe that you 
feel any particular affection towards Man, 
at least in a disinterested way; and that 
as he is probably conscious of that, he is 
more or less justified in treating you like 
one of us. What do you think about it 

yourself?” 

“ What do I think about what?” asked 
the Cat, with as much impatience as he 
was capable of showing. 


“Well, do you feel particularly dis- 
gusted at the thought of Man’s putting 


one of your species to a cruel death?” 


“I should feel particularly disgusted at 
the thought of Man’s putting me toacruel | that of the whole race. 


death,” was the reply. 


“But more so at its being done by Man | 


than by your natural enemy, the Dog?” 


And here Reynard bared | 
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“ Nota bit more,” said the Cat calmly. 
“ Why should 1?” 

“ Precisely the answer I expected,” said 
the Fox with a chuckle. “Then if you 
feel no deeper sense of injury, no keener 
throb of pain at being tortured by Man 
than by the Dog, you must be in reality 
as far apart from Man as we are, and he 
is under no obligation to treat you other- 
wise than as one of us. What do you 
say to that?” 

“ Nothing,” said the Cat, upon whom a 
fresh “exposition of sleep” was rapidly 
gaining. ‘Nothing. The question has 
no interest for me.” 

“Exactly. Then you may go to sleep 
again. Man, I say, might have destroyed 
or tortured us all — foxes, rabbits, sheep, 
even cats, without proving anything more 
than the hardness of his heart — without 
exhibiting himself, 1 mean, as an ungrate- 
ful and treacherous villain. But the dog, 
his comrade for a thousand years, the 
friend of his fireside, the companion of 
his walks, the guardian of his flocks, the 
sentry in his house, nay, the very saviour 
of his life on the snow-field or in the 
flood, the animal whom he boasts of hav- 
ing raised almost to equality with himself 
—that Man should torture Aim/ By 
Heaven!” cried the Fox in a well-simu- 
lated outburst of honestindignation. “It 
is infamous!” 

There was another silence, broken only 
by the low purring of the Cat. Upon the 
more intelligent members of the assembly 
this last stroke of the Fox’s had not been 
without its effect. The Dogin particular, 
in spite of the firmness with which he had 
| proclaimed his fidelity to Man, was evi- 
dently a prey to very strong emotions of 
doubt and pain. 

“I do not believe,” he said at last, 
“that Man often does torture the dog in 
this way.” 

‘* Not so often as the rabbit, it is true; 
but why? Because the rabbit is cheaper, 





no other reason. In the same way, no 
| doubt, it would cost a man less to cut up 
| children of his own begetting than to have 
| to buy other people’s ; but I don’t think 
|the economy would be regarded in that 
|case as a sufficient excuse. That man 
should ever have vivisected the dog at all 
|is enough in itself to brand him as the 
| vilest creature in the creation.” 

Re I don’t know,” said the Horse thought- 
| fully, “that one is quite justified in saying 
There are brutes 





” 





| of course among 
“ There are what?” interrupted the Fox 
| sharply. 
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‘© ] — ] — mean,” said the Horse, a little 
confused, “I mean what they themselves 
call ‘ brutes.’” 

“ Ay,” said the Fox, in a tone of pro- 
found bitterness. ‘I know what. you 
mean. And it shows how completely do- 
mestication has alienated your sympathies 
from your own people, that you have 
picked up the very cant of insult from our 
common oppressor. It is we who should 
rather stigmatize unusual cruelty or treach- 
ery among members of the brute creation, 
by applying to its author the name of 
‘man.’ But we cannot hope to rival him 
in that respect. A tiger would gladly 
make a mouthful of a young chamois, if 
luck threw one in his way. But to prop 
up the corpse of the nursing mother in 
order that the hungry, unweaned young- 
lings may be lured within reach of the 
hunter — ¢hat is a thoroughly ‘human’ 
performance, is it not?” 

“ Weil, call them what you will,” said 
the Horse, “all men are not as cruel as 
some men. J know that from experience, 
sweet as well as bitter.” 

“ Ah,” struck in the Dog eagerly, “then 
you are zof altogether the unwilling slave 
of Man. You too delight, or you have 
delighted, as I do, in his company and 
service.” 

A light gleamed for a moment in the 
dim, patient eyes of the Horse, and his 
nostril dilated and quivered. “1 did de- 
light in it,” he said proudly, “I ama 
thoroughbred, and great things were ex- 
pected of me once. When I was two 





years old I carried everything before me. 
Yes, I have known what it is to win the| 
admiration of thousands; and, what is 
better, to be loved and cherished by a few. | 
Women have kissed my face and plaited | 
this ragged mane of mine in ribbons, but | 
that was long ago, before I broke down. | 
My life is very different now.” 

“ How do you live now, then?” asked | 
the Dog. 

The Horse paused a moment before re- 
plying. “1 thought you knew,” he an-| 
swered, with an air of simple dignity | 
very impressive to witness. “1 draw a| 
cab.” 

* Great heavens!” cried the Fox, who | 
was perfectly well aware of the fact,-in | 
a tone of wrathful astonishment. “ And | 
you defend this race! What black, what | 
base ingratitude! Your owner, I sup-! 
pose, had won thousands by you, and| 
could not spare a few pounds a year to) 
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“Steady, steady!” interrupted the 
Horse, “not so fast, please! My owner 
fully intended to provide for me for life, 
and actually did so for a year or two, but, 
unfortunately for me, luck went against 
him. on the turf, and — well, to cut ‘a long 
story short, I passed to the assignees in - 
bankruptcy. But I believe he was really 
sorry to part with me, and his daughter 
cried bitterly when she came to bid me 
good-bye.” 

“Much good that was,” said the Fox 
contemptuously. “But, however, I am 
not concerned either with the cruelties of 
ignorant men or with the heartlessness of 
the luxurious and self-indulgent classes. 
What they may do is of little consequence. 
It is not their doings which have caused 
our friend here” — glancing at the Dog 
— ‘to doubt whether he has not been 
mistaken in Man. It is the conduct of 
those who profess to be the most enlight- 
ened and humane among their species. 
You know what his master is, don’t you?” 
he continued, turning from the Dog, who 
was becoming painfully agitated, to the 
rest of the company. “He is a well- 
known vivisector.” 

“He is —he is one of the kindest and 
most benevolent of human beings,” inter- 
rupted the Dog hastily. “He is beloved 
by all who know him.” 

“Except rabbits, I presume,” inter- 
jected the Fox dryly. “ How many scores 
do they tell me that he ‘used up’ in the 
course of last year? He must be a de- 
lightful person to live with, especially if 
one happened to be taken ill of some in- 
teresting disease.” 

“ He nursed me through the distemptr 
as a puppy,” said the Dog, with feeling. 
“ All through one night he sat up, giving 
me egg and port wine every two hours. 
] should have died if it hadn’t been for 
him. It was only his great skill that 
saved me.” 

* Dear me! how good of him!” said 
the Fox. ‘ Probably yours was an inter- 
esting case, then, and I have no doubt he 
Jearned much from it. He did not pull 
you through altogether though, it seems,” 
and the speaker glanced significantly at 
one of his companion’s twitching fore 
legs. 

“No,” said the Dog quietly. “The 
distemper has left chorea behind it. It 
was impossible to save me from that.” 

“How do you know that?” asked the 
Fox, almost in a whisper, and eying the 


secure a comfortable retirement for one | other with a devilish leer. 


who had done so much for him. I ask you, | 
is there any act of meanness which “7 





The Dog looked at him for a moment, 
with nothing save pure astonishment in 
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his limpid, hazel eyes — “ What on earth 
do you mean ?” inquired he. 

“‘Oh, nothing,” said Reynard carelessly. 
“If you see no cause for suspicion it may 
be all right; only a scientific man like 
your master might have wanted to study 
chorea, and so have allowed re 

“Stop!” growled the Dog fiercely. 
“ Drop that, or you and I will fall out.” 

‘‘Don’t lose your temper, my precious 
innocent,” said the Fox sweetly. “My 
suggestion seems a very reasonable one 
tome. I start with the assumption that 
your master would not scruple to vivisect 
you if the supply of rabbits failed.” 

“Me! his own dog?” said the Dog, 
with a horror and contempt which checked 
further utterance. 

“No! not his own dog?” inquired the 
Fox with affected surprise. ‘He draws 
the line there,doeshe? Then the greater 
scoundrel he to vivisect other people’s 
dogs. The meanest of the lost curs whom 
he picks up for torture has probably had 
some one who loved him. I assume of 
course that he would of mind vivisecting 
other people’s dogs. Would he?” 

The Dog returned no answer. He did 
not feel as sure as he would have liked to 
feel that his master wou/d mind vivisect- 
ing other people’s dogs; and the Fox’s 
criticism on that act seemed to him to 








throw an entirely new light upon it. Rey-| 
nard perceived the impression he had 
made, and lost no time in following up| 
his advantage. 

“What business have you,” he went 
on, “to think only of yourself, and of your 
own selfish interests? You might as well 
be a cat, for all that I can. see. If you 
had been elevated as much as that hum- 
bug Man pretends to have raised you, 
you would think of the race at large, as 
he does, and not of the individual.” 

‘“* As he does?” said the Horse. ‘Oh, 
but that’s all nonsense. Do you believe 
it?” 

“Not I,” replied the Fox disdainfully, 
‘“T am using Man’s own cant, that is all. 





But our friend here swallows it all most 
trustfully, I feel sure, don’t you? 
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“Oh, of course!” assented the Fox 
ironically. “ But thousands of whom? 
Dogs, cats, rabbits, horses — or men?” 

“ Not of men only,” said the Dog, with 
eagerness. ‘We lower animals are as 
much interested, so Man says, in the 
progress of scientific research as himself; 
and, if we are called upon to suffer, it is 
for the alleviation of our own “ 

“Fudge!” cried the Fox in a tone of 
the bitterest contempt. ‘“ Don’t attempt 
to pass off that sickening stuff upon us. 
Do you suppose for a moment that men 
would experiment on living animals for 
the benefit of dogs and horses alone?” 

The Dog did not suppose so for a mo- 
ment, and was too honest to pretend that 
he did. 

“ Man is careful enough not to hurt his 
own precious skin in these investigations 
of his,” continued the Fox. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Dog 
quickly. “Some men have sacrificed 
their own lives to their experiments.” 

“Well, let them stick to that, then,” 
replied the Fox, “and we won’t complain 
of them. But you know well enough that 
that is not the usual way of it. You know 
that what the vivisector mostly does is to 
torture scores and hundreds of those 
wretched rabbits for no other object than 
to prolong the life or relieve the pains of 
the race of beings who shoot away Bun- 
ny’s legs and leave him to die by inches 
ina hole. Bunny is vastly interested in 
that object, isn’t he? Don’t tell me that 
the men who sport and the men who tor- 
ture are different classes. I know they 
are; but I know, too, that the men who 
torture pretend to be the best, and boast 
that mankind are gradually being raised 
— raised, if you please — from the level 
of the hunter up to their own. That, to 
my mind,” continued the Fox, shaking 
his head solemnly, “is the shocking part 
of it. Butit makes your course all the 
clearer for you domestic animals, as you 
call yourselves; and I say that a very 
heavy responsibility rests upon you. You 
have deserted your ovn kith and kin, and 





You | thrown in your lot with Man; and I hold 





believe that Man burns with disinterested | that, unless you are as bad as he is, you 
zeal for the welfare of his race, and that| ought to cast him off without hesitation 
he tortures Bunny and Pussy there in a|now you have found out what he is. 
spirit of pure humanity? — eh?” Yes,” said the Fox, collecting his force 

* I don’t believe —I know it,” said the | for a last effort; “if you find that, as he 
Dog confidently. “I know, at any rate,| approaches what he believes to be his 
that my master is incapable of inflicting | highest development, he becomes more 
pain, except with a benevolent object. 1 | hard-hearted, more treacherous and hypo- 
have heard him say that by the sufferings | critical, more destitute of ordinary fidelity 
of a few he hopes to alleviate the agony | to his brute comrades than he was in his 
of thousands,” lower stages — I say it is time for you to 
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give him up as a bad job. He can’t com- 
plain if you do. He boasts of having 
taught you the virtues, and he must ex- 
pect you to judge him by his own teach- 
ings. Come, for the last time, domestic 
animals, will you abandon Man as un- 
worthy of your society and service; or, 
rather, will you, Dog and Horse, do so? 
for to you,” turning to the Cat, “I know 
it is vain to appeal.” 

“Quite so,” said the Cat, “and there- 
fore you need not have waked me with 
your gabble. What on earth has man’s 
unworthiness got to do with the matter? 
All I want to know is whether I can bet- 
ter myself by leaving him, and I am pretty 
sure I can’t. Man has cream and cold 
fish, and soft hearth-rugs, and delightfully 
padded easy chairs. I know nothing 
pleasanter to rub one’s side against than 
the leg of his trousers. Sometimes, it is 
true, in the fine spring weather I have 
rambled in the woods, before the young 
birds can fly, and thought it would be 
pleasant to live out of doors and provide 
for oneself. But when the winter has set 
in severely I was always glad to get back 
to the fire; and for an in-doors cat,’”’ he 
added reflectively, “of course the winter 
is all the better for being severe, because 
then the robins are not afraid to come 
on the window-sill.” 

“Ugh!” said the Fox, turning from 
him with disgust to the Horse; “is there 
anything better to be hoped from you?” 

“Not a bit,” said the Horse cheerily. 
“I have heard nothing from you that I 
didn’t know before. I have never had 
any very extravagant opinion of Man’s 
virtues. He is rough and selfish, and 
loses his temper about trifles, but there is 
good in the fellow at bettom. I don’t 
mind working with him and for him to a 
reasonable extent, and | certainly prefer 
his society — if you will excuse my frank- 
ness —to yours or that of any other of 
the lower animals.” 

“ Mean-spirited wretch!” muttered the 
Fox. “You,athoroughbred! However, 
I expected,” he continued, addressing the 
Dog, “that you would be the only one 
capable of appreciating my appeal. You 
see what Man is from the moral point of 
view, and you = 

“ And I love and reverence him,” said 
the Dog stoutly, “as much as ever. Who 
am I to judge him — I, the creature of his 
hand? He has made me what I am, and 
all I have is his. He is greater, stronger, 
wiser, than I, and I #zus¢ suppose him to 
be in all things better too. If anything 
done by him seems to me harsh and cruel, 








I will believe that it only seems so because 
his ways are beyond the compass of my 
weak mind to comprehend.” 

“ Whew!” whistled the Fox in uncon- 
cealed astonishment, as the Dog and 
Horse walked away together. ‘“ He didn’t 
pick up ¢#at language from his scientific 
master, I’ll be bound. But after all, I 
needn’t be surprised at his merely talking 
so: when they tell you the story that one 
of those fools actually raised his head 
from the operating table to lick his mas- 
ter’s torturing hand. That kind runs 
easily to religion. And to think that just 
when Man has succeeded in creating the 
religious instinct in his dog, he is losing 
it himself.” 

Chuckling hugely at the reflection, the 
Fox looked round for some one to share 
his amusement, when his eye fell on the 
features of the sleeping Cat. 

“ Ah,” he said to himself, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “it is convenient to be 
wicked, but it is a misfortune to be alto- 
gether without moral sense. Unless you 
understand the difference between good 
and evil you will miss half the joke of 
life.” 

H. D. TRAILL. 


From The Spectator. 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

THE first Bulletin of the School of 
Classical Studies at Athens has been 
issued by the Archzological Institute of 
America, and consists of the report of 
Professor W. W. Goodwin, the director. 
Professor Goodwin’s report is an interest- 
ing account of his experiences in founding 
the school and managing it during its 
first year, and is especially valuable at the 
present moment, in view of the proposed 
establishment of an English school of the 
same kind. He arrived at Athens on 
October tst, 1882, and was much encour- 
aged to find no fewer than eight American 
students already there, working with en- 
thusiasm and ready to join the school. 
No furnished house was to be had, and 
since “ Athens is a peculiarly difficult city 
to buy furniture in,” the process of set- 
tling down was “long, perplexing, and 
expensive, two stoves, for instance, hav- 
ing to be imported from Boston.” At 
last the school found a temporary home 
in the upper part of a large house near 
the Gate of Hadrian, in the ‘Odd¢ ’Auadiac, 
Professor Goodwin is well known to pos- 
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sess practical powers unusual in a scholar, 
but it is with evident relief that he quits 
the subject of household articles and 
kitchen furniture, and gives himself rein 
for a moment on the more congenial topic 
of the historic surroundings of their new 
home: “From the south windows we 
have a magnificent view over the rolling 
meadow-land stretching about three miles 
to Old Phaleron, and over the Saronic 
Gulf, in which lies the lofty island of 
Aegina, visible to us in its whole length; 
while heyond the sea we have the hills of 
Argolis in view, from the southern point 
of the peninsula to Mount Arachnaion, 
the memorable height from which (accord- 
ing to Aeschylus) Agamemnon’s last sig- 
nal-fire announced the capture of Troy to 
Clytemnestra at Argos. On the east we 
have a large, open area of sand, in the 
further part of which stand the Corinthian 
columns of the temple of Olympian Zeus; 
and in the background is Mount Hymet- 
tus. On the west we see the Acropolis 
over the low houses of Plaka, and the 
eastern summit of the Parthenon is just 
visible above the wall.” 

The young institution received the most 
gratifying kindness on all hands. The 
king and queen of Greece, the prime min- 
ister, the Senate, the University of Athens, 
the French and German schools, Dr. and 
Mrs. Schliemann, showed constant inter- 
est, and in many cases afforded most 
valuable help. The American govern- 
ment recognized the school officially by 
appointing its director a special agent of 
the Bureau of Education. The report 
does not tell us much about the work of 
the students, and, of course, during the 
first few months this must have been more 
or less irregular. We are told that each 
student pursued an independent course of 
study, and indeed that no one would be 
accepted who was not fully competent to 
do this; direct teaching, as such, there 
was none. The general directions of the 
work done may be judged from the theses 
presented at the close of the year. These 
were on the Pnyx; the Erechtheum; the 
life, poems, and language of Theocritus ; 
the inscriptions discovered at Assos by 
the expedition of the Archzological Insti- 
tute of America; and the value of modern 
Greek to the classical student. Two 
evenings a week were devoted to essays 
and discussion, after the fashion of the 
German Sewinar, at which friends in 
Athens, not members of the school, were 
frequently present, and the allusion in the 
report to excursions ‘during the fine 
weather of the autumn” to various places 
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of historic interest suggests possibilities 
of unlimited enjoyment. 

The school is supported by the contri- 
butions of ‘fourteen colleges. For the 
present year, these will amount to about 
£7oo. In addition to this, it was pro- 
vided in the original scheme that each of 
the supporting colleges should send in 
turn one of its professors to Athens as 
director of the school, paying him at least 
a part of his salary while away. As might 
have been anticipated, however, Professor 
Goodwin’s experience leads him to the 
very decided opinion that this is impracti- 
cable, and that the school would suffer 
greatly if it were managed by a new direc- 
tor each year, who would be almost useless 
until he had learned, like all his prede- 
cessors, much about the topography of 
Athens, the customs and resources of the 
country, and the two languages of the 
people. Professor Goodwin therefore ap- 
peals to the friends of sound classical 
learning for a sum of about £16,000, of 
which the interest would secure as perma- 
nent director “a man who can be the peer 
of the scholars whom France and Ger- 
many have sent, and England will soon 
send, to Athens;” and fora further sum 
of about £8,000, as capital for the annual 
expenses of the school. 

The French school, says Professor 

Goodwin, “occupies an elegant palace on 
Mount Lycabetus; it has a large and 
costly library, and one of the best scholars 
of France, M. Foucart, at its head. The 
German school is managed by Professor 
Kohler, and under his direction work is 
done which commands the attention of 
the learned world. The English,” he 
adds, “have had serious plans for a 
school in Athens during several years; 
and. last June I attended an important 
meeting which was held at Marlborough 
House in London, under the presidency 
of the Prince of Wales, to consider the 
question. Twenty-five or thirty of those 
best known in England as scholars or 
statesmen, or both (including, of course, 
| Mr. Gladstone), expressed themselves 
| with great earnestness in favor of the 
immediate establishment of an English 
| school in Athens; and since the meeting 
I have heard that large subscriptions have 
| been made for this purpose. A fourth 
ischool is therefore likely to be added 
| within a year to the national schools in 
| Athens. The third place, I rejoice to 
| say, has already been taken by ourselves; 
jand I feel that our good example may 
| have done something to stimulate the ac- 
| tivity of our friends in England.” 
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Professor Goodwin is enthusiastic con- 
cerning the advantages to the study and 
teaching of Greek letters and art to be 
derived from residence in the country 
from which these sprang, and where the 
priceless monuments of them still stand. 
«You can no more teach a dead language 
than you can teach a dead student,” he 
very pithily says; and there is no other 
way to keep Greek alive as a real tongue 
than to understand and speak the Greek 
which is spoken to-day in the Athenian 
Senate, and which differs so little from 
what we are accustomed to call the 
“dead” language, that “Plato or De- 
mosthenes, were he to return to Athens, 
could read the daily papers with little dif- 
ficulty, except so far as he would be puz- 
zled by modern ideas and new forms of 
thought.” And there is no way to give 
life and interest to the history and antiqui- 
ties of Greece one-half so good as to study 
them on the spot. Professor Goodwin’s 
words on this subject afford the strongest 
support to the promoters of an English 
school. He says: “Before you get to 
Sparta you will see why none of these 
rough stones were needed to build walls 
for the city; and before you leave the 
valley you will understand better the dis- 
cipline of Lycurgus, with its iron money 
and its black broth, and the hardihood of 
Leonidas and the men of Thermopylae. 
Taygetus, with its snowy peaks and its 
rugged cliffs, is still suggestive of wolves 
and of Spartan children sacrificed for the 
benefit of the race ; and the famous hill of 
Ithome gives a new idea of Messenians 
and Helots, as we see the massive walls 
and steep precipices around which Sparta 
learnt her ten years’ lesson that freedom 
was not meant for Dorians alone. Now, 
I believe that any scholar who should take 
in these object lessons, with the host of 
others which follow them, in a rapid jour- 
ney through Greece, and then make a 
study of the monuments of Athens her- 
self, and of the topography of Athens and 
Attica, would never regret the year de- 
voted to the pleasant work ; and I believe, 
further, that any school or college which 
might hereafter employ him as its teacher 
of Greek would have made the best possi- 
ble investment, if it had paid his expenses 
while he was doing it.” 

With those who regard the study of 
Greek as valuable for purposes of mental 
discipline only, Professor Goodwin has, 
of course, no sympathy; and he quotes 
with pardonable triumph the unanimous 
judgment of the Philosophical Faculty of 
the University of Berlin, in opposition to 
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a different plan imposed upon them*for 
ten years by the minister of public in- 
struction, — viz., that “after long and vain 
search, we must always come back finally 
to the result of centuries of experience, 
that the surest instrument that can be 
used in training the mind of youth is 
given us in the study of the languages, 
the literature, and the works of art of 
classical antiquity.” Professor Goodwin 
adds that he has no fear that this founda- 
tion of literary culture can be superseded 
by anything which has yet arisen to dis- 
pute its claims. 

Study of the kind that a school of clas- 
sical studies at Athens would promote is 
needed in England certainly no less than 
in America. A beginning has been made 
by the spirit which Dr. Waldstein and his 
fellow-workers have infused into the two 
Greek plays at Cambridge, and there are 
a number of the younger professors who 
are doing their best to lead students to 
regard grammatical study as merely the 
key to a door beyond which lie the objects 
of their search. But there is need of 
general conviction and unanimous action 
upon this point, and the establishment of 
facilities for English students in Greece 
itself would do more than anything else 
to bring these about. The success of our 
own scheme is probably assured by the 
efforts of the influential committee of 
which Mr. Escott is the secretary, and we 
wish Professor Goodwin and his com- 
mittee a speedy and generous response to 
their appeals. “Why is it,” he asks, 
“that the magnificent frieze cf Pergamon 
now adorns the Royal Museum of Berlin, 
and not the public museum of New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia?” In a matter 
where there is so much national honor to 
be obtained, it ought not to be difficult to 
raise twenty-four thousand pounds from 
the enormous private wealth and over- 
flowing public revenues of America. We 
would suggest in certain quarters that the 
plan affords a more legitimate employ- 
ment for superfluous American capital 
than the buying up of Scotch deer-forests 
or English newspapers. 





THE MONK-FISH. 


SoME interesting details have recently 
been supplied to the readers of Naturen 
concerning the so-called “ monk-fish” of 
the Sound, which may be regarded as the 
genuine forerunner of the sea-serpent of 
modern times. Its capture and appear- 
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ance were deemed worthy of record in 
Arild Hirtfeld’s great “ History of Den- 
mark,” published in 1595, while portraits 
of.the sea-monk embellished the works 
of various Scandinavian and German nat- 
ural history writers of the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Among these Guil- 
laume Rondelet, in his great folio work, 
“ Libri de Piscibus Marinis,” first claimed 
the special privilege of giving to the world 
a facsimile of the authentic likeness of the 
monk. This, we are assured, had been 
taken from life for, and in the presence of, 
a nobleman, who had caused one copy to 
be made for the emperor Charles V., and 
another for Margaret, queen of Navarre, 
by whom it was presented to the author. 
Hirtfeld does not profess to have been 
brought into such close connection with 
the original, but he and the historians 
Krag and Stephanius, agree in reporting 
that a fish, bearing the semblance of a 
human head with a monk’s shaven crown, 
and having torn or mutilated limbs indis- 
tinctly defined under a scaly covering, 
was, in the year 1550, captured in the 
Sound, in a herring-fisher’s net, and 
brought to the king of Denmark, who im- 
mediately gave orders that it should be 
buried deep underground, “ to hinder in- 
discreet talk among the ignorant, whose 
minds are always perturbed by what is 
new.” The speedy burial of the monster 
did not allay the excitement caused by its 
apparition, and Rondelet found, to his 
extreme annoyance, that his Swiss friend, 
Gesner, and other philosophers then in 
Rome, were in possession of other re- 
puted original likenesses of the monk, 
differing from -his own. This circum- 
stance, he admits, inclined him to suspect 
that the artist had added “this or that 
according to fancy to make the fish seem 
more wonderful than it was in reality.” 
He even confesses that some of the por- 
traits have no more resemblance to a 
human head than might. be detected in a 
frog or a toad; that the extremities look 
like fins, and that the so-called monk’s 
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gown is more like a dark seal’s skin than 
a scaly armor. From these and other 
correetions, coupled with Gesner’s men- 
tion of ‘a fish’s tail having formed part of 
the monk’s body, Professor Steenstrup 
infers that the “ monk-fish ” was an unusu- 
ally large specimen of the loligo or squid 
family, whose caudal extremity, bearing 
probably bruises or other marks on the 
skin, had acquired. in the imagination of 
the spectators the semblance of a head 
and neck with torn-off arms, while the 
arms of the cephalopod had served tc 
represent lacerated extremities. A com- 
parison of the numerous conflicting con- 
temporaneous descriptions of the Danish 
“sea-monk ” and of the later Kraken of 
the old Norwegian Bishop Pontoppidan 
might possibly be not wholly useless in 
the present day in checking an over-hasty 
confidence in the truth of every fresh tale 
of encounters with sea-serpents, as re- 
corded by credulous seafaring men. We 
may, in the mean while, refer all who are 
interested in sea-monsters to the July 
number of Vaturen, in which they will 
find a faithful representation of Rondelet’s 
monk-fish, while the September number of 
the same journal gives reproductions of 
two characteristic Japanese pictures, in 
one of which a solitary boatman is bat- 
tling in a stormy sea with a formidable 
creature, evidently a highly magnified 
form of octopus, one of whose arms has 
been severed zs it encircled man and boat, 
while the other arms are represented as 
striving to draw their prey nearer to the 
huge head with its protruding eyes. In 
the second picture, which, if less forcible, 
is more realistic, we see in the wondering 
and terrified expression of the assembled 
men and boys the surprise and alarm ex- 
cited by the appearance at a fishmonger’s 
stall of two octopus arms, not unlike sus- 
pended serpents. The terror of the spec- 
tacle has communicated itself to domestic 
animals —a dog hiding himself, while a 
cat is taking rapid flight up the roof of 
the house. 


END OF VOLUME CLX. 








